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LEGAL PROTECTION FOR THE WORKING CHILD 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 


The development of Child Labour Legislation in India has been a gradual process. 
We have travelled a long way from the abuses of 19th Century industrialism, but as 
Dr. Kumarappa points out, we still have a long way to go. Child labour is but one phase of 
the larger problem of child welfare and the problem must be viewed in its entirety. 

Dr. Kumarappa is Professor of Social Economy in The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work. 


T is natural and customary to make children work in and about the home, 
| assisting parents in their daily round of domestic duties. Such work 
is not only inevitable, but a necessary part of the early education of 
children. Similarly, children apprenticed to craftsmen, also work, but it is 
supervised work and is a preparation for later efficiency and self-support. 
Work of this nature is not harmful since it does not interfere either with 
the child’s normal development or its future. Such work should be encouraged 
rather than prohibited, for it is self-developing—involving plan, purpose and 
freedom. In childhood the function of work is, and should be, developmental. 
But that which is referred to as child labour is work of a different char- 

acter. When the business of wage-earning to support the family conflicts 
directly or indirectly with the normal growth and education of the child, 
the result is child labour. This type of work is economic, not developmental. 
To state it differently, any form of work which prevents the legitimate expres- 
sion of the child’s desires and impulses, deprives him of his opportunities for 
wholesome play and recreation, and frustrates his preparation for adult 
responsibilities is child labour. While work in childhood is a social good, 
child labour is a social evil, being an infringement of the rights of childhood. 
As an economic practice, child labour signifies employment in the so- 
ealled gainful occupations, or a material contribution to the labour economy 
of the family. Historically, it can be traced back to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion when the production of goods was removed from the home and placed in 
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the factory. Since then, machine industry has carried on the business of not 
only greatly diversifying occupations, but also depriving the work of the child 
labourer of any educational or vocational value by splitting up occupations into 
specialized routine jobs. Further, by creating the city, it has expanded 
commerce, multiplied industrial pursuits and increased transportation and 
communication. The rise of cities, like the growth of industry, has increased 
the demand for children to perform the less difficult and more menial jobs. 

At present the demand of industry for cheap labour is so pressing, the 
requirements of the city dwellers so diverse and the poverty of the masses so 
great that the tendency to exploit child labour has increased by leaps and 
bounds. In consequence, one finds children employed in large numbers in 
organized factories as well as in street trades, cheap restaurants and domestic 
service. This growing tendency to use child labour has made it necessary to 
adopt legislative measures to protect the child. We shall now consider briefly 
the historical development of legal protection for the working child, and see 
what progress we have made, what still remains to be done and how child labour 
may eventually be eliminated. 

The Child Worker and Legislation. The branch of organized industry 
which employs the largest number of wage-earners is the factory industry. 
Large industrial enterprises came into existence in our country about the middle 
of the last century. But upto almost the end of the 19th century, there was no 
state control over conditions of employment in any industry in India. Employers 
enjoyed full freedom to hire or fire, and work their employees as they pleased. 
As a result, children of tender years were exploited as so many factory ‘hands’, 
and were made to work excessively long hours. In view of the appalling 
abuses, which existed then in factories, the First Factories Act, passed in 1881, 
prohibited the cruel practice of employing children under seven and working 
them longer than nine hours per day. This Act, however, recognized the child 
of 12 years as an adult and permitted him to be employed as such. For the 
purpose of the Act, a ‘’factory’’ was defined as any premise using mechanical 
power and in which 100 or more persons were employed for four months or 
more in the year. This definition divided factories into two groups: those 
coming under the Act and those outside its scope, the former being known as 
‘regulated’ and the latter as ‘ unregulated ’ factories. 

But during the decade in which the Act was in operation, it was found 
that the provisions were all too inadequate to protect the working child, and 
that the exploitation of children was still the rule rather than the exception. 
The minimum age of the child for admission to employment was therefore 
raised from 7 to 9 years and the age at which he became an adult from 12 to 14 
years by the Act of 1891. His working hours were reduced from 9 to 7 in the 
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day, with an interval or intervals of rest amounting in the aggregate to half an 
hour, and his employment on dangerous work was prohibited. Further, the 
Act brought under control all places employing 50, instead of the previous 100 
employees, provided they used power machinery, thus making the law applicable 
to a larger number of factories. Moreover, for the first time local governments 
were given power to include all factories using power and employing 20 persons 
or more within the scope of the new Act. 

For a period of twenty years after 1891, there was no further advance 
in factory legislation. It was hoped, however, that the reduction of the hours 
of work of children to 7 would result in a decrease in the demand for child 
labour. But, inspite of this restriction, the exploitation of child labour increased 
on account of the industrial boom in the early part of the 20th century, and the 
consequent shortage of adult labour and the demand of adults for high wages. 
Over and above the employment of a comparatively larger proportion of 
children, there were flagrant evasions of the provisions of the Act, both by the 
employment of under-aged children and by forcing them to work considerably 
longer that the hours permitted. 

Therefore, a Factory Labour Commission was appointed to make an 
investigation. On their recommendation, a new Factories Act was passed in 
1911 which repealed both the earlier Acts. A ‘child’ was defined as any person 
below the age of 14 years; the minimum age for employment was raised to 9 
years and hours of work were limited to 6 in textile factories and to 7 in others. 
Kmployment of children was prohibited not only between 7 p.m. and 5.30 a.m. 
but also in certain dangerous processes. All children were required to be in 
possession of a certificate of fitness and a certificate of age. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that the age-limit set by the Act was in practice much lower, 
owing to the difficulty in ascertaining the age correctly and the abuse of the 
age certificate system. Though substantial increases were made in the pro- 
vincial factory inspection staffs, to prevent evasions of the Act, yet the scandal 
of employment of children in two different factories in the same day under two 
different names and two different certificates began to assume more serious 
proportions. 

Hence, the Factories Act of 1922 took another step to protect the child 
worker by excluding altogether those under 12 years of age from factory work 
and raising the age at which the industrial child became an adult to 15 years. 
In addition, it reduced the hours of work to 6, in the hope that the results of 
the possible evasion of the law through false declarations of age would be less 
serious than under the old system. It also made parents or guardians liable to 
penalty for the double employment of children under two certificates. In 
addition to medical examination for age and physical fitness before admission 
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to employment in factories, children were required to undergo re-examination 
for continuing work, if thought necessary by an inspector. No child was to 
be worked for more than 4 hours without a rest interval of half an hour, and 
children under 12 were prohibited from employment in certain dangerous 
processes. 

Thus we see that every change in factory legislation has been a change 
made on the basis of past experience—a genuine attempt to remedy the defects. 
But the problem all along has been the problem of enforcement of the law. To 
the employer, child labour is profitable. The wages of children are small; 
their complaints are few, and yet they accomplish in some occupations as much 
as an adult. Why then use and pay for adult labour when a child at much 
less yields as good, if not better, results ? Even the insistence of parents and of 
children for work would be of but little consequence were it not for the demands 
of industry for cheap labour. It is because child labour is advantageous, that 
many employers resist restrictive legislation and persist in evading the Act. 

Weak administration of labour legislation encourages evasions of the 
law. The Factories Act of 1922 was in operation for 12 years; and during 
this period, it was found that evasions had become quite common, convictions 
were not easy to obtain, that penalties for offences were too light, and that 
factory inspection was inadequate and ineffective. In view of this situation, 
the Royal Commission made several recommendations and a new Factories Act 
was passed in 1934. This Act tightened up administration in several directions. 
The provisions governing the observance of the law have been clarified and 
elaborated. Improvements have also been made in the system of factory 
inspection. In order to make punishments for breaches of the Act exercise a 
deterrent effect, the scale of penalties has been revised by the provision of 
enhanced penalties for second and subsequent convictions in the ease of offences 
relating to the employment of children, adolescents and so on. It is this Act 
which created among the factory operatives a fourth group, the group of adol- 
escents. “ Adolescents’ are defined as persons of both sexes who are over the 
age of 15 and under the age of 17 years, but who have not been certified as fit 
for employment as adults. Such adolescents, as have not been so certified, are 
to be deemed as children. 

This review of factory legislation clearly shows that since 1881 every 
change in factory legislation has tended to increase the minimum age-limit of 
the working child and decrease his maximum hours of labour. Moreover, in 
spite of the scandalous evasions and difficulties in enforcing the law, restrictive 
legislation has contributed much to the improvement of working conditions, 
as well as to the reduction of child labour. The number of children employed 
in factories increased about four times from 1892 to 1923, but thereafter it began 
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to decline steadily every year. The following table shows the annual decrease 
in the number of children employed in factories since 1923. 


Decrease in the Number of Children Employed in Factories 





Year Children Employed — | Annual Decrease 
1923 (CA) a a ee 

1924 72,53] 2,089 | 
1925 68,725 3,806 | 
1926 60,094 8,63 

1927 57,062 2,532 

1928 50,911 6,651 

1929 46,848 4,068 

1930 37,972 8,871 

1931 26,982 11,040 

1932 21,783 5,149 

1933 19,091 2,692 

1934 18,362 + 729 

1935 15,457 2,905 | 
1936 12,062 3,395 





The decline in the number of children employed in factories is, indeed, 
an outstanding feature of the change in the composition of the industrial 
working class in India in recent years. This decrease in the use of child labour 
is due partly to the stricter provisions of the law relating to the employment of 
children, and partly to the changes in the policy of some employers who have 
substituted adult workers for children on economic grounds. (For instance, 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association decided in 1922 not to employ children in 
any textile mill in Bombay city after that year.) Though the total decrease in 
the use of child labour is encouraging, yet there are several provinces where 
children are still being employed in large numbers in factories. The following 
table shows the amount of child labour and the provinces where it is still high. 


Extent of Child Labour in 1937 





Average daily number employed 
Province 
Adolescents Children Total 
| 
| 
Assam 3,916 1,141 5,057 | 
Madras 9 374 5,509 14,883 
3ombay 4,085 466 4,551 
Bengal 10,376 1,536 11,912 
v. F. 1,282 527 1,809 | 
Punjab 2,146 724 2,870 | 
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Whether the above figures tell the whole story or not, it is at any rate 
clear that child labour is still high in the industrialized provinees. In the face 
of this situation, it is interesting to note the progress made in the mining 
industry. Mining on a large scale was a comparatively late development; 
hence Indian mining legislation has developed independently of the Indian 
Factories Act. At the earlier stages of the industry, children formed no 
inconsiderable proportion of the mining labour force. In 1901 there were as 
many as 5,147 children under 12 years of age, or 4.9 per cent of the total 
workers, employed in mines. 

The fact that mining work, especially underground, is particularly 
hard and strenuous and in the case of children injurious to health, safety and 
morals, made it imperative to provide the child worker legal protection. To 
meet this need, the first Indian Mines Act, which was passed in 1901, defined a 
‘child’ as a person under 12 years of age, and granted power to the Chief 
Inspector to prohibit the employment of children where the conditions in his 
opinion were dangerous to their health and safety. All the same, the provi- 
sions of the Act, relating to the employment of children, were defective, for 
during the 20 years of its operation, conditions of child labour showed little 
improvement—3.4 per cent of the total mining workers in 1921 still being 
children under 12 years of age. 

In 1923 a new Act was passed, and it came into effect on Ist July 1924. 
It amended the definition of “‘child’’ to mean any person under the age of 13 
years, and prohibited the employment of children in a mine and their presence 
in any part of a mine which was below ground. Even then the number of 
children employed in mines was 6,381, or 2.5 per cent of the total. But within 
a couple of years this Act became completely effective with reference to the 
employment of children. The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act of 1935 raised 
further the minimum age of admission of children to employment in mines 
from 13 to 15 years, and adolescents, between the ages of 15 and 17, could be 
employed underground only when they had been duly certified by qualified 
surgeons to be physically fit for the work. The Act also requires that certificate 
of fituess should be in the custody of the manager of the mine, and that the 
certified person should carry a token of such certificate while at work. Strict 
enforcement of the law has practically eliminated the employment of children 
in mines. No person under 15 years of age may now be employed in mines, 
and this is one of the most striking features of the labour situation in the 
mining industry. 

As labour legislation stands today, no child between 12 and 15 years of 
age may be employed in factories for more than half the time fixed for adults. 
No child under 15 years may be employed in mines. Moreover, a new class of 
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protected young persons, or adolescents between 15 and 17, has also been 
brought under legal restriction : they may not be employed as adults, or on 
underground work in mines, unless their physical fitness for the work has been 
duly certified by a qualified physician. The system of factory inspection has 
been improved, powers of local governments in the administration of labour 
legislation have been greatly increased and conditions of industrial labour have 
to a larger extent been brought under legal control. 

Children in Unregulated Factories. In spite of the advance made in labour 
legislation, we must bear in mind the fact that those working children who do 
not come within its protective influence, constitute by far the greater majority. 
India is not only a country which is mainly rural, but also a land of small in- 
dustries run without machinery or power and employing a small number of 
workers. Toa large extent these small factories are outside the control of 
legislation and are known as ‘‘unregulated’’ factories. In British India 
alone there are some 2,000 smaller factories using power and 1,000 others 
which do not use power. Most of them have not been brought under legisla- 
tive control either because they do not use power, or because the number of 
workers employed is less than 10 or 20. In them conditions of work are 
appalling. 

{ Among these unregulated industries are included tanning, bidi making, 
earpet manufacture, wool cleaning, mica, shellac factories, manufacture of 
matches and a host of others. Most of these are set up in tenements or in old 
buildings where working conditions are shocking. After a thorough investiga- 
tion of the small tanneries, the Royal Commission made the following observa- 
tion: ‘‘ We were struck by the lack of adequate sanitary arrangements which 
make the bulk of such places even more offensive than is inevitable from the 
nature of the industry. Adequate drainage is absent and often the whole earth 
space, spread over a wide area, is littered with heaps of evil-smelling refuse 
and sodden with pools of filthy water.’’ And the workers have to eat their 
food in the midst of such awful surroundings. Children from 8 to 12 work 
long hours and often at night. For performing additional tasks, such as water 
carrying, they are given merely two cloths per year. Verily, the child as a 
beast of transportation is cheaper than the ass ! 

Conditions in the bidi factories are not any better. ‘*‘ Many of these 
places are small, airless boxes, without any windows, where the workers are 
crowded so thickly that there is barely room to squeeze between. Others are dark 
semi-basements with damp mud floors, unsuitable for manufacturing processes, 
particularly in an industry where workers squat on the floor throughout the 


’ It is the general practice in these factories to give preference 


working day.’ 
to little children as their supple fingers are best adapted for rolling the dry 
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leaves into bidis.' Little children, even as young as 5 or 6 years of age, work 
from 10 to 12 hours without a weekly rest day. Sometimes they are contracted 
out by the parents or guardians at so much a month in return fora loan. So also 
in the carpet factories at Amritsar, where a considerable number of children 
under 12 years of age are employed, the labour of children is often pledged. 

r the labour of children is widespread in 


> 


The practice of mortgagit 
. system’’, declared the Royal Commission, 
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some parts of India, and ~ thi 
‘is indefensible ; it is worse than the system of indentured labour, for the 
indentured labourer is, when he enters on the contract, a free agent while the 
child is not. The State would be justified in adopting strong measures to 
eradicate this evil.’’ As a result of their reeommendation, the Children 
(Pledging of Labour) Act was passed in 1933. In virtue of this Act any 
agreement to pledge the labour of a child under 15 is void. Parents or guard- 
ians making an agreement to pledge a child are liable to punishment with fine 
which may extend to Rs. 50, and employers taking part in the pledging or 
employing children whose labour has been pledged, may be punished with fine 
which may extend to Rs. 200. Though the Act is there, little attempt has yet 
been made to enforce the law; so the practice of mortgaging the labour of 
children still goes unnoticed. And, strange as it may seem, the Government 
of India has not so far issued a single report on its working during the seven 
years it has been on the statute-book. 

About 30 per cent of the workers in mica factories are children, and yet 
this industry is almost entirely outside of legislative control. Little children 
between 6 and 10 years of age are employed, without examination to ascertain 
their age or physical fitness, in splitting mica and sometimes also on cutting. 
In the Punjab, children from 8 years are employed in wool-cleaning, which is a 
foul process. Children inhale the air filled with powdered dust and their faces 
become covered with wool fluff and germ-laden dust. In shellac factories children 
form ten per cent of the total workers, and they are exposed to excessive heat 
which cannot but be harmful, especially to children. Apart from such shocking 
working conditions in these unregulated factories, children are asked in some 
cases to take work home after factory hours. Similarly, toy-making, paper 
flower making and such other small industries call on little hands, and not 
infrequently additional work is given to be done at home. The result is over- 
work, ill-health, eye strain. Through this form of home work, the employer 
secures cheap labour which is also free from all factory regulations. 

In order to prevent such exploitation of children, the C. P. Government 
have utilized the power conferred on them to bring smaller establishments, 

1 A detailed account of conditions in Bombay bidi factories is found in Mr. W. Singh’s 
article, “Child Labour in Bombay Bidi Factories”, in this issue of the Journal. 
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employing a minimum of 10 persons, under legal control. The C. P. Un- 
regulated Factories Act was passed in 1937. Among other things, this Act 
seeks to regulate the labour of children in shellac manufacture, bidi making 
and leather tanning. No child under 10 may now be employed in these 
factories, and children between 10 and 14 must produce certificates of physical 
fitness by a certifying surgeon for admission to employment. The hours of 
work for children are limited to 7 in the day, and must fall between 8 a.m. to 
12 noon and 1 p.m. to5 p.m. Overtime, home work and double employment 
are prohibited in the case of children. 

Because of the serious difficulties of finance and enforcement involved, 
no legislative action has yet been taken by the Government of India to imple- 
ment the Labour Commission’s recommendation that a separate Act should be 
passed to improve working conditions in the small factories. But it passed an 
Act in 1938, the Employment of Children’s Act, to prevent children under 15 
years of age from being employed in any occupation connected with railway 
transport and the handling of goods. By an Amending Act passed in 1939, the 
employment of children under 12 years of age is prohibited in any workshop 
connected with bidi making, carpet weaving, cement manufacture, cloth print- 
ing, dyeing and weaving, manufacture of matches, explosives and fireworks, 
mica cutting and splitting, shellac manufacture, tanning and wool cleaning. 
Provincial Governments are empowered to include any others in which the 
employment of children under 12 years of age should be prohibited. Because 
of some serious practical difficulties involved, it will take a few years to apply 
the Act effectively to these small factories. : 

The Unprotected Child Worker. If the conditions of employment of 
children in regulated industries are as bad as they are, it is needless to point 
out how much worse conditions of work must be in non-industrial occupations 
where the child worker has not even the little protection that is now being 
provided for the factory child in small industries. The non-industrial occupa- 
tions in which a large number of children are engaged include street trades, 
domestic and restaurant service, and work in theatres and other commercial 
establishments. Many children are employed in street trades such as news- 
paper selling, shoe shining, peddling and soon. We take their presence for 
granted, and yet these forms of labour expose children to most serious physical 
and moral dangers. Long hours, exposure to all sorts of weather, irregular 
and unwholesome meals, the rush and excitement of the street—all combine in 
causing ailments such as heart disease, lung affection, foot troubles and 
stomach disorders in children who are constitutionally weak. 

This is not all. Street trades expose boys and girls to grave moral 
dangers. They are often obliged to do business in localities where vice 
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predominates. In blighted areas, such vices as prostitution, drug-smuggling, 
gambling, drunkenness are all too common and young working children come 
under their sinister influences. Furthermore, in the course of their daily 
street work, they form bad adult asssociations. These companions of ques- 
tionable character gradually lead many a young boy or girl into a career of 
delinquency and crime by first teaching him or her to steal, cheat, beg, fight, 
gamble and commit other petty offences. 

We may now turn our attention to the problems arising out of the 
employment of children as servants in cheap hotels’, and in families. Young 
children are engaged as servants also by brothel keepers and by groups of 
womenless men living together in small clubs. The child employed as a 
servant begins work as early as five in the morning and works till late at 
night. In addition to the manifold services rendered by the child, this form 
of labour covers in some cases a multitude of sins. Not infrequently these 
children are used for immoral purposes. Boys are often introduced to per- 
verted sex habits by homosexual adults. Some of them brought from such 
surroundings to the Children’s Home at Umarkhadi were found to suffer from 
venereal diseases contracted through such practice. Similarly, girls engaged 
as domestic servants are also exposed to sex delinquency as they work till late 
at night and are left, being helpless and friendless, to the mercy of unscrupulous 
adult males in the home. 

Though street trades are physically and morally dangerous to young 
children, no steps have yet been taken to regulate child labour in such 
occupations. In the United States, there are twenty-one States which have laws 
regulating street trades; it is hoped that ultimately street-trading by children 
will be abolished entirely. This has already been done to a large extent in 
European cities. Only last year a Bill was introduced in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly, known as the Bombay Shops Bill, for the purpose of 
regulating the conditions of work in shops and commercial establishments, 
including pedhis, restaurants and theatres. One of its clauses states that no 
child under the age of 12 shall be employed, unless actually working at the 
time the Bill becomes a law, and then shall only be employed for a maximum 
of 6 hours a day. The hours in the case of young persons between the ages of 
13 and 17 will be restricted to 8 per day, and this only between 6 a.m. and 
7 p.m. This Bill will soon pass into law, but it is a matter for regret that, in 
so far as it covers child labour, it cannot be applied to domestic service and 
street trades, though these are hazardous occupations for children and only 
restrictive legislation can protect them. 

2 See Mr, G, A, Limaye’s account of his investigation of child labour in Bombay tea 
shops in this issue of the Journul. 
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Effects of Child Labour. The evil effects of child labour both in industrial 
and non-industrial pursuits are, indeed, many and formidable. But the 
employer looks at the working child only from the point of view of cheap 
labour and profits. The humanitarian or the reformer, on the other hand, 
considers the child labourer from the angle of human values. How much, he 
asks, will premature labour harm the working child? The evil of child labour 
is essentially the evil of premature exploitation. The resources which should 
endow manhood are wastefully used up in childhood before they are fully 
developed. Premature employment of children hampers their intellectual 
growth, lowers their industrial capacity and decreases their social efficiency. 
Working men with proper school training are much more efficient as workers. 
The efficiency of German industry is ascribed among other things to the 
superior educational training of the German people. Likewise, the efficiency 
of the American worker is due more or less to the same cause. 

But our workers are notoriously illiterate and ignorant. ‘‘In India’’, 
remarks the Royal Commission, ‘‘nearly the whole mass of industrial labour is 
illiterate, a state of affairs which is unknown in any other country of industrial 
importance. It is almost impossible to over-estimate the consequences of this 
disability, which are obvious in wages, in health, in productivity, in organ- 
ization and in several other directions.’’ Since efficiency in modern machine 
industry depends on proper educational training, the schooling of industrial 
labour should receive special attention. We can increase the efficiency of our 
workers, not by making children work in factories during that period of their 
life which is the best for instruction, but by keeping them out of factories, and 
providing them adequate facilities for schooling and vocational training. But 
child labour keeps children out of schools, deprives them of vocational training 
and forces them into the ranks of unskilled workers or into blind-alley jobs, 
thus condemning them to low wages throughout their working life; it under- 
cuts adult labour, reduces wages and increases adult unemployment. It is, 
therefore, economically unsound. 

The physical consequences of child labour are no less serious. Different 
kinds of work affect the development of children in different ways. Neverthe- 
less, it can scarcely be denied that occupations, involving long hours of work, 
night employment, continuous standing, sitting or use of a single set of 
muscles, indoor confinement in noisy factories, exposure to dust, fumes and 
heat, carrying heavy loads under the arm, lifting heavy weights, contact with 
industrial poisons, exposure to inclement weather, are not only unsuited but 
harmful to the normal development of the child. Physicians who have ex- 
amined working children have frequently attributed their physical and health 
conditions—especially partial deformities—to the nature of their work. Several 
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American studies disclose not only causation but aggravation of defects and 
ailments. A study of the health of 412 working boys and girls in the Contin- 
uation Schools of New York City showed that only 18 out of that number 
were without some serious deficiency or impairment, while three-fourths of the 
total number had two or more deviations from normal development and health. 
No less than 49 per cent were doing work which directly aggravated these 
defects and abnormalities, such as bad posture, flat feet, cardiac weakness and 
defects, throat or lung affections and nervous difficulties. 

Such studies reveal that defects and ailments are common in working 
children, that in many eases they are caused by the work performed or its 
environment, that in probably the larger proportion of cases the abnormal 
conditions are aggravated, and that neglect of these conditions is likely to 
bring disastrous results. These findings are not surprising, for the body of 
the child being tender and delicate, unfavourable conditions make it liable 
to injury and permanent deformity. Moreover, children between the ages of 
12 and 17 undergo considerable physiological changes in the process of attaining 
puberty, and they need nourishing food, enough rest and proper eare. 

During this critical period, certain conditions of work, if the children 
are employed, stunt their growth permanently; over-strain may cause irrepar- 
able injury to the heart, arms and legs. Girls at this stage are peculiarly 
susceptible to the bad effects of over-strain, and may become victims of pelvic 
disorders which may interfere later with their capacity for maternity. Fatigue, 
especially cumulative fatigue, which lowers the psycho-physical tone and 
heightens suggestibility, is an important factor in the development of neurotic 
tendencies in working children. Moreover, children, being generally playful, 
careless and lacking in maturity of judgment, are more subject to accidents, 
and fatigue increases also this predisposition to accidents. 

But the evil effects of child labour do not end here. Certain kinds of 
juvenile employment are demotalizing, as has already been pointed out in 
reference to street trades and domestic service. But labour in itself is not 
demoralizing. Its cause must therefore be thought of largely in terms of 
repression, contacts and associations. Repression of the normal impulses, 
desires and drives of children at work causes them to ‘“‘break loose’’ from 
restraint in their hours of freedom, seeking to have a good time or to exalt 
their submerged or humiliated selves. Delinquency, as a phase of adolescent 
instability, is at once a revolt from monotony and restraint, and an exagger- 
ated drive in the direction of amusement, adventure and recognition. Such 
children are often exposed to pernicious contacts which deaden their moral 
sensibilities, and develop in them undesirable social attitudes. Since they are 
responsive to suggestions, vicious adults easily lead them astray. Through 
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their influence, children acquire habits and ways of behaviour that lead 
inevitably to their undoing. 

Our Outlook. If gainful occupations involve such hazards, why, one may 
ask, do boys and girls undertake such work?) Children work because poverty 
drives them to do so. Children of the well-to-do classes seldom work for wages. 
The family, when it is unable to maintain itself above the dependency level, 
without supplementing its income, makes its children work for wages outside 
the home. Child labour, therefore, is due largely to economic necessity. But 
this need is met by society’s ever increasing demand for cheap labour. It must 
also be pointed out that the public, though it does not promote child labour 
directly, bears a share of the responsibility in that it has been, and still is, 
apathetic to the problems raised by the employment of children. 

3oys and girls of today are the citizens of tomorrow. Therefore any 
type of work which hampers their intellectual growth, lowers their economic 
efficiency, decreases their social competence, deprives them of play and recrea- 
tion and exposes them to moral hazards is a menace to the child in particular 
and to social progress in general. Since parents of working children are 
ignorant and illiterate, exceedingly poor and too often heavily indebted, it is 
natural that the rights of childhood should make no appeal to them comparable 
to that of the child’s earning capacity, however small. In their case, as in the 
case of employers, there seems to be no course open but that of compulsion by 
means of legislation. Therefore it is necessary for the State to use compul- 
sion, considering children as its wards, to free them from labour which inter- 
feres with their personal development, and provide them with facilities for the 
full enjoyment of the rights of their childhood. 

In spite of all its defects and shortcomings, labour legislation has, it 
must be admitted, already improved the working conditions of children and 
raised the minimum age of employment, thus reducing the amount of child 
labour in regulated industries. In view of the results achieved, why should we 
not now extend such restrictions to all factories and non-industrial occupations 
which have not yet been brought under legislative control? Difficulties, no 
doubt, there are, but they must be surmounted in the interest of these helpless 
little children who are made to toil like slaves for a mere pittance. Children 
must be protected also from industrial home work ; no child who has been 
employed during the day in factory or workshop should be allowed to work 
overtime or take work home after working hours. Similarly, boys and girls 
must be protected from the pernicious influences of street trades, hotel, dom- 


estic and other forms of commercial services. 
After all is said and done, the restriction of child labour, it must be borne 
in mind, is only one aspect, and that the negative aspect, of the whole problem 
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of child welfare. Nevertheless, it is a step in the direction of ultimate elim- 
ination of child labour. Historically, it developed out of the conception of 
child labour as pertaining to very young children engaged primarily and 
almost exclusively in factories and mines in which they were exposed to 
physical and moral dangers. This conception still persists, though the recent 
contributions of child psychology and other sciences have led to a_ better 
understanding of the child and his nature, and to a broader interpretation of 
child labour and its evils. The modern conception of juvenile employment 
begins with the child himself and his needs, both present and future. Every 
child labourer is a child first and foremost with all the needs of other children. 
He needs opportunity for growth, not only physical, but mental and social, 
through all the activities and experiences which properly belong to childhood. 

Since taking the child out of his employment and turning him loose on 
the street is worse than useless, it is necessary to take steps, side by side with 
restrictive measures, to equalise opportunities for educational achievement, 
vocational training and guidance, and physical fitness in order to ensure an 
all-sided development of the child. From this point of view, compulsory 
education, if meant to equalize opportunities, would be good labour legislation, 
for it would not only provide facilities for utilizing the enhanced age-limit, 
but also prevent the employment of under-age children. If the movement to 
prevent child labour is taken up seriously, it would stimulate the movements 
for more and better schools, for higher standards ‘of compulsory school 
attendance, for vocational training and for better recreation and more children’s 
playgrounds. 

Further, the problem of child labour cannot be treated as a problem by 
itself. Neither can it be solved separately and apart from other problems of 
child and social welfare. Therefore a programme of child labour prevention 
must include not only restrictive legislation, educational facilities, vocational 
guidance and the like but also measures for the relief of dependency, the 
reduction of poverty, unemployment and other forms of social insurance. Thus 
child labour reform becomes naturally committed to broad policies of educational 
and csonomic reform, dealing with the manifold problems of adult as well as 
child welfare. The forees which drive the child into premature employment 
could be modified or transformed to a large extent by society if it would only 
decide to exert pressure. Child labour exists because the community as a whole 
tolerates it. To eliminate child labour, the community should demand such a 
reorganization of our industrial and social processes as would make child 
labour unnecessary and unprofitable. 
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A STUDY OF TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY BOYS EMPLOYED 
IN HOTELS IN BOMBAY 


G. A. LIMAYE 


In carrying out his duties as a Probation Officer of the Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, 
Mr. Limaye (Tata School 1940) came across many cases of the exploitation of children by the 
proprietors of Bombay hotels. His interest in the plight of these children led him to make 
a more extensive study of the subject, the results of which are embodied in this paper. 

T a time when the social conscience is becoming more sensitive, one of the 
pressing social problems which demands attention is the welfare of 
juvenile workers in hotels—children who are completely neglected by 

their guardians and are well exploited by their employers. <A thorough enquiry 
into their work and living conditions is overdue and drastic legislation is 
called for. 

The comparatively tame life in villages prompts many adventurous 
young boys to migrate to Bombay in search of a more glamorous life. When 
they find that the great city is not so rosy as they had imagined it to be, they 
reconcile themselves to the hard realities of the situation and look for work. 
Since a hotel happens to be one of the few places where unskilled child labour 
is welcome, it is but natural.that a number of these children should find hotel 
employment. 

In my study of 250 juveniles between the ages of 7 and 14, who were 
working in hotels, I came across cases of diverse interest. The tale of Ganpat 
Shankar is a biography representative of many of the boys in that profession. 
He was the son of a farmer, residing near Bombay, who had a large family of 
eight members to support and was deeply in debt. Ganpat tended the cattle 
the whole day and when he returned home was the victim of cruel treatment at 
the hands of a step-mother who ruled the household. Quarrels, abuse and 
skirmishes were a daily feature of his home-life. 

Ganpat and his fellow cattle-boys, whose family conditions were little 
happier, had heard much of the happy and easy life of Bombay. Accordingly 
he and four others conspired to run away to Bombay. When they arrived in 
the city Ganpat was only 11 years old. To the boys’ dismay they found it hard 
to get food and shelter. They took to begging during the day and slept on the 
foot-path during the night. After a few days of this life, Ganpat found work 
in a hotel, through the friendly aid of a coolie. He was to get no regular 
wages for the first three months, but was to be given only his food and a place 
to lie down at night. 
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Ganpat had no alternative but to accept. He started working at 5-30 in 
the morning and continued until 9-30 at night, with only a short interval of 
30 minutes for meals. Early in the morning he was given a eup of tea and 
some bhajiyas, or a loaf of bread, for his breakfast. At 1 p.m. he had his 
mid-day meal, consisting of some stale and coarse food. After the night meal 
he was free and so he took to night-wandering in the company of unworthy 
friends. They loafed about till midnight or later, visiting places of ill-repute, 
eycling on hired eyeles, or going to see tamashas—a erude form of musical 
play. Thus three months passed. At the end of the fourth month Ganpat was 
given Rs. 3/-.. With some money in his pocket he grew careless and quit work. 

When his money was exhausted, he secured employment in another 
hotel on similar terms. He led the same type of life there also. But within a 
month’s time an elderly employee of the hotel tried to commit an unnatural 
offence against him. Ganpat protested at first, but was soon won over and it 
was not long before he practised the same offence on boys younger than him- 
self. Gradually he took to other evil habits. Heavy work, inferior food and 
bad habits combined to make a complete wreck of him. He soon fell ill and 
was moved to the hospital. He was discharged within a month and instead of 
returning to his work wended his way back to his native village, only to find 
an indifferent father, a cruel step-mother and an unsympathetic community. 
After a few weeks’ struggle there, he returned to Bombay and again took up 
work in a hotel, on condition that he would work without wages for a month 
and receive only food and lodging. 

The story of Ganpat is the story of Rama, of Shankar and of others. 

Causes of migration. The main cause for the migration of up-country 
juveniles is the poverty of their parents. In some cases poverty drives the 
whole family to cities like Bombay. Thus 81 out of 250 children studied, came 
down to Bombay with both their parents or with one of them. Other parents, 
desirous of improving the family income, send their children to the cities alone, 
or in the company of relatives or co-villagers. But only 162 out of 250 
children were found to contribute to the family purse. In other words a con- 
siderable number of village parents are denying their children education and 
sacrificing their health and their morals and receiving no financial gain in 
return. 

At times it is an increase in the family number that compels some of the 
members to migrate for work in Bombay. It is not uncommon to find children 
as young as 9 and 10 being sent to the city, in the hope that they may at least 
eke out their own living, thus making less mouths to feed at home. 

In one hotel I found four Marwari children who had been brought to 
Bombay by a Marwari employer, hailing from the same village. Their parents 
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had entered into a contract with the Marwari whereby they were paid Rs. 50/- 
and the children were to work for a year in the hotel. The children got only 
six pies per day, along with food and lodging. A blatant example of exploita- 
tion of children for the benefit of the family. 

A large number of children are duped by false and exaggerated reports 
of the life in Bombay furnished by boys who have once visited the city. Even 
elders indulge in this folly unwittingly. Recently there was the case of a boy 
who was arrested for theft in a hotel and was sent to his village by the Juvenile 
Court. A short time later the police detained four lads found wandering on 
the streets of Bombay, who on enquiry were discovered to be from the same 
village as the first boy and who had come to Bombay because of his tall tales 
of the glamorous life of the city. 

In other eases hotel proprietors dupe ignorant villagers and by verbal 
contracts secure children to work in their hotels in Bombay. The father is 
paid a certain amount and the son is to serve in return. In some eases this is 
a well-organized business and agents are employed by the employers to lure 
children away from the villages. The rigours of the contract are felt only 
when it is too late to mend. 

Ill treatment at home at the hands of drunken fathers and eruel step- 
mothers are other factors which drive children to hotels in search of peace and 
shelter. It is these children who are a ready prey to the scheming hotel 
employers, but they soon learn to their own sorrow that they have jumped from 
the frying pan into the fire. 

A fair proportion of hotel boys are destitutes. Early in life they became 
orphans and were left to shift for themselves. Very often when a father dies 
the boy is left with a mother and some younger brothers and sisters. Since the 
mother is unable to support the family, the boy takes to begging, or wends his 
way to Bombay and stumbles into a hotel job. That solves at least the problem 
of his own food and shelter. 

Illiteracy and lack of facilities for literacy in villages, is a contributory 
factor in the migration of children to cities. There are some illiterate parents 
who do not see the necessity of educating their children; there are others who 
want to, but cannot, as there is not even a primary school in their village. 
The ignorance of both parents and children gives the wily employer a very 
distinct advantage as he seeks to trap them into service on his own terms. 

The unskilled nature of hotel work is responsible for attracting a large 
number of children into it. The needs of the employer and that of the help- 
less juvenile often coincide and so it is not difficult to strike a bargain. 

Life in hotels. The food given to hotel boys is not nourishing. It is 
often stale and very monotonous. Early in the morning they are given a cup 
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of tea with one or two slices of stale bread. The mid-day meal consists of rice, 
dal, vegetables and sometimes ‘roties’. The food at night is similar to that 
at noon. <A boy will find his employer rather generous as regards his food, 
both in its variety and quantity, during the first few days of his employment ; 
but very soon this generosity fades and bad food and lesser quantity become 
the order of the day. A look into the place where the boy’s food is cooked and 
served and at the dirty cooks who prepare it, will make any decent man shudder. 

The Municipal Licence states clearly that there shall be a separate room 
for workers to sleep in and that the place used for cooking and serving food 
shall not be used for sleeping. It also makes it obligatory upon the employer 
to provide every worker with 25 feet of superficial area and 250 cubic feet of 
air space. But most of the hotels violate this regulation. It is true that there 
is a room set apart for sleeping. But it is too small to accommodate all of the 
workers and so the boys find it more comfortable to sleep on the footpath in 
front of the hotel. This is sometimes preferred as it allows ample freedom for 
the boys to wander at night, following their day’s work. 

It is a common sight in hotels to see boys elad in shabby and dirty 
clothes. If the contract provides that the employer shall clothe them, it is 
safe to say that they receive insufficient clothing. With a limited supply of 
clothes, the boys naturally prefer to be dirty when on duty and reserve their 
cleaner clothes for the off-duty period. If they have to provide their own 
clothes they cannot afford to be clean. In neither case does the employer 
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insist on clean dressing while on duty. In the rainy season the employers 
provide boys who carry food outside the hotel with a water-proof cap and a 
small rain coat. 

Every boy arranges for his own bedding, which usually consists of a 


, 


blanket, a small pillow and a ‘dari’ or a mat to sleep on. 

Hours of work. Out of 250 cases that were investigated it was found 
that no less than 126 boys were ‘compelled to work for over 15 hours a day. 
Even juveniles of 7 years are made to work from 10 to 17 hours aday. Though 
the Municipal regulation requires the proprietors to close the hotels at 12:30 
in the night, the boys have to work for at least an hour after the doors are 
closed. Thus they usually begin work at 5 in the morning and work till about 
1 in the night. The only rest they get, if rest it can be called, is for eating. 
In most cases this period does not exceed half an hour. In the best of condi- 
tions the maximum rest period does not exceed two hours between 5 in the 
morning and 1 in the night. 

The question of leave with wages is entirely out of the scope of hotel 
employment. The boys can have a day or two off in a month. But their 
wages are cut accordingly at the end of the month, Usually they have to work 
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every day of the week and the whole year round. Ifa boy asks for a week’s 
leave to visit his village he may be granted the request, but without pay and 
without promise of re-employment on his return. This practice causes a fre- 
quent labour turnover in the hotels. 

The existing state of affairs, as regards rest and leave, leaves much to be 
desired and it is the duty of the State to intervene and make it obligatory upon 
the hotel proprietors to allow a few holidays and at least a short period of leave 
with wages to those who have worked for a reasonable length of time. 

The treatment afforded to these boys by employers, customers and even 
co-workers is far from satisfactory. The employers being fully conscious of 
the circumstances in which the boys seek employment, exploit the situation 
fully to the utter disadvantage of the boys. They feel they are being most 
generous in offering these lads food and shelter. Threat of fines, dismissal 
and a volley of abuses are always forthcoming at the slightest mistake by the 
boy, howsoever young he may be. In certain cases boys are even thrashed for 
petty faults. In extreme cases they are dismissed, without payment of wages. 
In a recent reported case a boy was not only dismissed without paying his 
wages, but the Rs. 80 which he had deposited with the proprietor was forfeited. 
It was only through the Hotel Workers’ Union that he was able to recover his 
wages and belongings. The majority of hotel boys so treated do not have the 
education or the knowledge to appeal to any such body for help. They can 
only suffer in silence. Thecase of young children of 8 or 9 is still more 
helpless. 

Customers are generally abrupt and inconsiderate in their dealings with 
the boys. Boys serving people outside the hotels suffer particularly, as they 
are very often detained too long a period and dare not protest. Nevertheless 
the employer holds the boy responsible for the loss of time. In many cases 
customers refuse to pay, or postpone payment, but the boy is held responsible 
for the money and if it is not forthcoming it is recovered from his pay. 

The influence of older workers in the hotel on these lads is more often 
than not unhealthy. They either bully them into doing their work for them or 
initiate them into evil habits or use them for the gratification of their baser 
desires. 

Terms of employment. When a juvenile is employed, circumstances are 
usually in favour of the employer. Hence the contract is always verbal and 
one-sided. In almost all cases the applicant is taken up on condition that he 
will work as an apprentice, without regular wages, for a month or two. During 
this period he is given only food and lodging. In addition he receives about 
half an anna per day for pocket expenses, which include the cost of bidis, pan 
and soap. Only when a boy goes through this period of apprenticeship does 
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the question of regular wages arise. Usually the initial regular wages are 
about Rs. 2/- to Rs. 3/- per month. 

The question of increment depends entirely upon the individual 
employer. There are no standard rules regarding the time or rate of increment. 
The absence of any regular grade sometimes induces a boy to go from one 
hotel to another for an additional rupee or even less. 

Wages are usually paid according to the convenience of the employer. 
In only three or four of the 75 hotels studied was there any certainty regarding 
the day of payment. Neither are all the employees in one establishment paid 
on the same day. In most hotels no regular accounts are maintained and the 
entire transaction, as in the case of the original contract, rests upon faith and 
goodwill. Not infrequently the absence of accounts is’ misused both by the 
employer and the employee. 

There is a second kind of a contract by which the boys work on regular 
monthly wages, but without food and shelter. Their scale of pay is generally 
higher than that of the other group. As these boys go home for their food 
their condition is slightly better as regards the period of rest. Their life is 
also more regulated, as they are under the control of their guardians. But 
such workers are very few as compared to the majority of those who board and 
lodge in the hotel itself. 

There is yet another class of hotel workers, who agree to work on a 
commission basis. Though there is no definite contract as regards the period 
of work each day, almost all such boys work for about 15 hours a day. This 
type of contract is more prevalent among Muslim and Irani hotels. Hindu 
hotel keepers usually employ their workers under either of the first two types 
of contracts. The rate at which the commission is allowed varies in propor- 
tion to the actual sales of the day. Roughly speaking the approximate earnings 
of such workers is from Rs. 8/- to Rs. 15/- per month. They get tea and light 
refreshments in addition to the ‘commission and as for lodging they ean either 
stay in the hotels or in their own homes. 

To give a more accurate idea of the rate of wages for the first two types 
of workers the following figures are given : 

Among those who were working for food and wages it was found that— 

16 boys got no wages. 
5 boys were paid Rs. 2/- per month. 
31 boys were paid Rs. 3/- per month. 
1 boy was paid Rs. 3/8/- per month. 
85 boys were paid Rs. 4/- per month. 
4 boys were paid Rs. 4/8/- per month 
50 boys were paid Rs. 5/- per month. 
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1 boy was paid Rs. 5/8/- per month. 
22 boys were paid Rs. 6/- per month. 
6 boys were paid Rs. 7/- per month. 
3 boys were paid Rs. 8/- per month. 
1 boy was paid Rs. 10/- per month. 
Among those who were working for only wages and no food it was 
found that— 
1 boy was paid Rs. 8/- per month. 
4 boys were paid Rs. 10/- per month. 
2 boys were paid Rs. 11/- per month. 
11 boys were paid Rs. 12/- per month. 
2 boys were paid Rs. 13/- per month. 
2 boys were paid Rs. 14/- per month. 
3 boys were paid Rs. 15/- per month. 

Use of leisure time. The way these boys spend their free time is an 
interesting study. Owing to common interests and sympathies they make 
friends very soon. Thus every night boys of various hotels meet at a given 
place and make merry for several hours. It is needless to say that most of the 
evil habits they form and the bad language they use can be traced to bad 
companionship. They wander in groups in localities of ill-repute. The 
suggestive conversation, the filthy and obscene language, the never-to-be- 
forgotten sights in these localities, all go to stimulate their sex-desires and 
very often lead them to commit unnatural offences. 

Reckless cycling on the not-too-crowded roads at nights seems to be one 
of their pastimes. The boys spend a reasonable sum on this type of recreation, 
which in itself is quite healthy. 

The hotel boys are generally very faithful patrons of cheap cinema 
shows and ‘tamashas’. It is there that the young hotel boy picks up his 
ideas of ‘life’ and it is not long before he desires to imitate these sights. 

Most of the boys spend much beyond their purse on dress and are usually 
fond of very colourful clothes. These fine dresses are for their night 
excursions. 

Tutored by their older companions, these juvenile workers take to 
gambling in American figures and at cards. Very soon they develop into 
habitual gamblers and resort to betting and petty speculating. In certain 
localities the employers are themselves interested in receiving bets and utilize 
the services of the young boys as secret messengers. 

Yhe unregulated life and unwholesome conditions in which the hotel 
boys live and work impair their health to a dangerous degree. The utter 
carelessness and irresponsibility of these children in respect to their bodies, 
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more often than not, lead to overstrain, under-development, lack of vigour and 
high morbidity. It is not only their bodies that are endangered ; their mental 
development and attitudes are also warped. A cramped personality is as bad as 
a stunted physique. Yet our society looks more to the outward welfare of the 
boy and neglects his mental health. 

The social effects of child labour are no less harmful. The conditions 
prevailing in hotels prevent the child from growing to his full stature, and 
thus deprive society of his potential contribution. Viewed from the back- 
ground of poverty in the villages, undesirable home conditions, and the 
consequent necessity of a large number of boys taking to work in a city like 
Sombay, one is compelled to say that it is the responsibility of the State and 
the Community to save the child from the necessity of su¢h brutal labour. In 
our country, at present, a very limited number of needy children are looked 
after by charitable institutions and by the State. The great mass are still 
without proper care and guidance. 

Child labour and delinquency. The conditions under which the hotel 
boys work are ideal for the growth of delinquency. The boys come to the city 
in search of money, pleasure or a gay life. When they arrive here they find 
that none of them are to be had easily. Disgusted and disappointed, they 
take to other means of satisfying their cravings and very often the means 
adopted are contrary to social codes. 

169 boys out of the 250 studied do not have any guardians in Bombay. 
Uncontrolled freedom, an undisciplined life, evil companionship and poverty, 
being the chief characteristics of child labour in hotels, the boys beg, borrow 
or steal, in order to fulfil their desires. In the absence of status and credit 
they resort to begging and stealing, both of which acts bring them to the 
Children’s Court as delinquents. 

It is high time that we called a halt to the existing state of affairs as 
regards juvenile work in hotels. It is an overdue social reform. The Bombay 
Shops and Establishments Act, 1939, passed by the Congress Government in 
3ombay, but which is yet to come into force, is a step in this direction. The 
Act defines a ‘Child’ as a person who has not completed his 12th year, and a 
‘Young Person’ as one who is not a ‘Child’ and has not completed his 17th 
year. This Act provides that: 

(1) No Child shall be allowed to work in any establishment to which 

the Act applies. 

(2) No Young Person shall be allowed to work in any establishment, to 

which the Act applies, before 6 a.m. and after 7 p.m. 

(3) No Young Person shall be allowed to work in any establishment to 

which the Act applies for more than 42 hours in a week or for more 
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j than 8 hours in a day. He shall not be allowed to work for more 
than 4 hours in any day unless he has had an interval of rest for at 
i least half an hour. 
(4) Every person employed in a restaurant, eating house, theatre or any 
other place of public amusement or entertainment, shall be given at 
[ least one day in the week as holiday. No deduction in his wages 
) can be made for any such holiday given. 
i I venture to submit the following suggestions for the further protection 
of ‘Young Persons’: 
(1) In order to protect the worker whois on the margin of the 12th year, 
' employers should be required to demand an age certificate from those 
" who appear to be between the 12th and the 14th year. 


(2) The minimum wage for a boy, employed for 8 hours daily, should 
be Rs. 7-8-0 per month, along with food, lodging, and _ sufficient 
clothing. 

(3) If the boy works in a given hotel for 11 months he should be 


— 


entitled to get 15 days’ leave with wages, and on the completion of 

:* 12 months of work, he should be given an increment of As. 8/- 
every year. 

(4) Hotel employers should be required to pay their employees regularly 


on a fixed day and to obtain proper receipts from the employees. 
' (5) Proper account books should be kept by employers to enable the 
‘ Government Inspectors to see that the wages are paid regularly and 
proper receipts obtained. 
? (6) Every boy should be given medical aid by the employer, when 
required. 
(7) The hotel proprietors should arrange for proper rest facilities. 
(8) Both parties should be required to give 15 days’ notice for terminat- 
ing service. 
, (9) Government and Municipal authorities should see that all the con- 
ditions on which the Licence is granted are strictly observed. 


The child in the hotel cannot be saved by mere legislation. The whole- 

hearted co-operation of parents, employers, public bodies and individual 

‘ citizens must be forthcoming. Only when the conscience of the parent, the 

employer and society in general is awakened to the inherent injustice of child 
labour, will the life and work of these children be what they ought to be. 














CHILD LABOUR IN BOMBAY BIDI FACTORIES 
WILFRED SINGH 
Mr. Singh (Zata School 1940), while acting as a Probation Officer in Bombay, was 
entrusted with the supervision of several children, whom he found to have been employed in 
bidi factories. Suspecting a close relationship between employment in bidi factories and 
juvenile delinquency, Mr, Singh undertook a study of 163 bidi factories, The results do not 
bear out his original hypothesis that child workers in bidi factories have an excessively 
high delinquency rate, but the study does reveal a prevalent form of child-exploitation, which 


has within it the germs of delinquent behaviour. 


[TPE story of the introduction of tobacco into India can only be gleaned 
from fragmentary references in documents. It would appear that the 
weed was indigenous to certain parts of the Deccan, but whether it was 

put to its proper use before the 16th Century is not known. The tobacco habit 

is said to have been introduced to the court of the Emperor Akbar about the 
year 1600 A. D. by a traveller named Asad Beg, who made a fortune by selling 

‘large supplies of tobacco and pipes to the nobles and merchants’’ 

Tobaceo, as a commercial crop, seems to have been pioneered in India 
by the Portuguese. But whatever the history of tobacco production may be, 
India today ranks with China and the United States as one of the three largest 
tobacco-growing countries in the world. 

The indigenous varieties of tobacco, grown on over a million acres in 
this country, give a product which is good enough for the hooka and bidi, but 
which is not suitable for the manufacture of high-grade cigarettes. It has only 
been in relatively recent years that cigarette smoking has begun to extend 
beyond the European population and those who have partially adopted 
European habits. But the cigarette, even at anna for a packet of ten, is a 
luxury beyond the average Indian income. The real India smokes its tobacco 
in hookas, chilums (clay pipes), and bidis. For convenience and economy the 
bidi is hard to beat. 

To meet the demand for bidis, there were in the city of Bombay alone, 
1382 bidi factories, according to the records of the Licensing Department of the 

3ombay Municipality in June, 1939. Every bidi factory must have a license 

from the Excise Department of Government and another from the Municipality. 

Looking down the long list of licensees, one is immediately struck by the very 

large number of names of women—mostly widows. The explanation is that 

the Corporation makes a point of issuing licenses for the manufacture of bidis 
to widows, cripples, the aged and infirm, and others who are not capable of 
earning their living by more active means. 
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The license is issued under certain conditions which are explicitly stated 
on the license. According to condition number 10, the license is to be affixed 
in some conspicuous part of the premises. According to condition number 11, 
‘‘The Licensee shall not absent himself from the licensed premises for a period 
of more than 14 days consecutively unless he has obtained a license for some 


’? Condition number 12 


other person to carry on the trade in his absence. 
states that ‘‘Should the trade be carried on more than 14 days consecutively in 
the absence of any licensed person the license will be revoked.’’ 

For the purpose of this study, 163 bidi factories in E and F Wards were 
visited between the months of July and December, 1939. In only 3 cases was 
I able to discover the license. In the remaining 160 factories there was some 
person present, who either styled himself the manager of the factory, or said 
he was the servant of the licensee. Invariably the story was that the licensee 
had gone to his village for a short holiday, or that it was his custom to inspect 
the factory once a day at certain unspecified hours. In no instance was the 
person in charge able to produce a license permitting him to carry on the trade 
in the absence of the actual licensee. 

The usual custom, so I am told, is for the man who has money to put 
into the bidi manufacturing business to persuade a widow, or other handi- 
capped person from among his relatives, to go with him to the Municipal 
Licensing Department to take out a license in her name. For this favour she 
receives thanks, and in somé instances, a small monthly allowance. There are 
no further obligations on her part. 

Having thus secured the license, the next step is to find a room in which 
to start business. Usually the room chosen is on the roadside and is divided 
up so that the front portion is used as a shop where tobacco, betelnut, snuff, 
matches, lottery tickets and bundles of bidis are offered for sale. The shelves 
and racks on which these wares are stocked surround a little opening about 2 
feet X 2 feet, which is often the only way through which light and air can 
reach the bidi-makers on the other side. This opening is also the spy-hole 
through which the manager, sitting in the shop outside, is enabled to keep a 
check on the movements of the bidi-makers inside. The bidis manufactured 
inside are brought out and stocked on the shelves and racks of the shop, from 
where they are sold retail. In only a few large factories are bidis made for the 
wholesale market. 

The practice in the smaller shops is to manufacture for stock only, and 
to dismiss the workers when enough bidis have been made to meet the shop’s 
requirements for a month or two. Only one or two regular workers are 
retained the year round. These regular employees are generally adult women. 
When business is good and there are rush orders to fill, extra hands are taken 
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on. The most of the bidi workers shift from one shop to another, as required, 
working from a day to two or three months in each place. 

Of the 1,382 licensed bidi factories in Bombay, only 263 factories are 
licensed to employ 10 or more workers. The maximum number to be employed 
is stated on each license. Most of the factories I visited were considerably 
short of the maximum number which they were permitted to employ; while 27 
factories were found to be very much in excess of their allowance. In some 
factories I found more than three times as many workers as the specified 
number. The explanation given was that these extra hands had been engaged 
only for that particular day to meet a very pressing demand for stock. What 
makes this condition a grave problem is the fact that the additional workers 
are crowded into a room much too small to accommodate them, and which was 
never intended to accommodate so many. The ventilation is scarcely adequate 
for the number of employees allowed by the license and is wholly inadequate 
for excess workers. 

Sources of labour supply. The average Indian factory operative is an 
agriculturist by preference and a factory hand by necessity. Seldom does a 
worker completely sever his connections with his village and his small holding. 
In many cases he goes to the city, without his family, ‘‘to make money’’. 
Sometimes the joint family spares a few members for work in the city. But it 
is the agricultural slack season that sends the largest number of villagers to 
the city for employment. 

The bidi making industry is most suitable to this type of migratory 
labour and in many cases is used as a stop-gap measure until work can be 
secured in a mill. Being a comparatively unskilled occupation, it employs the 
services of both adults and children. 

The majority of the workers whom I interviewed were Kamatees (Padma- 
shalis) and Marathas (Vaishwanis). Out of 300 children studied, it was 
found that 161 were Kamatees, 135 Marathas, 3 Muslims and 1 Christian. 
And out of this number about 94% came from the Deccan and Konkan. 
Ratnagiri District happens to be the most important source of supply. 

Children, ranging from 6 to 16 years of age, work in the bidi factories. 
17 boys, out of the 300 whom I interviewed, confessed that they had run away 
from their villages, and that their whereabouts were unknown to their parents. 
But the great majority of the children reside either with their own parents or 
relatives, or with co-villagers. Only 5 out of 300 children, had no fixed place 
of abode; while 113 lived with their parents, and 158 with relatives. 

In most cases employment of these children was stated to be an economic 
necessity. The money-value of education is too remote for parents who need 
the assistance of their children to make both ends meet, A few annas in the 
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hand today, turn the balance against schooling. The fact that 52 children had 
lost their fathers and were helping their mothers, that 38 were orphans and so 
were either supporting themselves or their brothers and sisters, and that 78 
girls were working to supplement their husbands’ income, is ample proof that 
economic necessity does drive children to work and leads their parents to 
encourage such work. 

Working conditions. ‘‘Every type of building is used, but small work- 
shops preponderate and it is here that the graver problems mainly arise. Many 
of these places are small airless boxes, often without any windows, where the 
workers are crowded so thickly on the ground that there is barely room to 
squeeze between them. Others are dark semi-basements with damp mud 
floors unsuitable for manufacturing processes, particularly in an industry where 
workers sit or squat on the floor throughout the working day.’’ (Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, p. 96.) The manufacture of bidis, as indicated 
above, is generally carried on in a room which is partly a shop and partly a 
work-room. The place where the workers sit is often so dark that they have 
to use electric light even during the day-time. Though the Municipal Licence 
forbids a person to work in a loft, it was found that 11 factories had their 
employees working in lofts scarcely a few feet from the roof. The lack of 
ventilation impairs their health, and the lack of height gives them a stoop. 

The children usually start working between 11 and 12 in the morning 
and continue till about 7 at night, with a short interval for food. But as 
payment is made according to the number of bidis they make every day, the 
employer is not particularly concerned about the length of the rest-period. 
Since time is money to the employee he takes as little rest as possible. Most 
of the employers state that their factories work an 8 hour day, but 9 and 10 
hours are not uncommon. 

Every Sunday is observed as a holiday for the factories. Hindu festivals 
are also often observed. But the employees are not anxious to have these days 
off as it only means a reduction in their total wages. Some adults spend these 
off-days in making bidis at home. But they have to purchase their own 
tobacco, leaves and thread, and have the further task of trying to sell their 
products to their employers. 

The ordinary procedure is for the worker to provide himself with the 
wrapping-leaves and the employer to supply tobacco and thread. Thus each 
employee has to invest about As. 2 to As. 6 everyday. 

Of the 300 children studied, it was found that only 171 worked indepen- 
dently. The other 129 were assistants to adult workers. If the children are 
not related to the adult whom they help they are paid from As. 2 to As. 5 per 
1000 bidis. If they are related, as 124 out of 129 happened to be, they do not 
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get any regular wages, but are given a little pocket money. The assistants, 
who help adults who are not related to them, are paid by the adults and not by 
the employer. 

None of the factories seem to have any rules that the employees are 
required to observe. A worker may work as long as he likes and is paid in 
proportion to his output. Punishments and fines are non-existent, as there 
does not seem to be any need for them. 

Children work in the same factory for periods varying from a day to six 
months. The native village, or the mills, or some better work-prospect, gener- 
ally draws the child away inside of six months. 

Though the Municipal licence forbids the presence of young babies in 
the places where bidis are made, one can always find tiny babies playing on 
the ground beside their mothers, right in the midst of the tobacco. The 
rooms have little ventilation and the smell of tobacco in such congested places 
is bad enough for the adults. For children it is abominable. Yet it is difficult 
to enforce the rule strictly, as the babies need the attention of their mothers, 
and the family budget requires the earnings of the mother. 

How they are paid. In piecework-payment, the worker is paid a certain 
sum per unit, or piece of work completed by him, irrespective of the time 
taken over the completion of that unit. The worker thus tends to turn out 
quantity rather than quality. The usual rate of payment in Bombay ranges 
As. 14 to Re. 1-2-0 per thousand bidis made. But when the employer finds that 
the production exceeds the sales then he reduces the rate of payment. This is 
what happened in July 1939, in factories on Delisle Road. The workers there 
were being paid As. 14/— while the other workers were being paid Re. 1/—. It 
resulted in the first strike of bidi workers in Bombay and in the formation of 
the Bombay Bidi Workers Union. 

Those children who work independently make anything from 500 to 1000 
bidis every day. The average seems to be about 750 a day. But only in 28 
-ases was it found that the child got paid directly by the employer. In the 
other cases the children’s wages were received by their parents or guardians. 
Most parents, however, allow the child from about 6 pies to As. 2 daily, for 
pocket expenses. The child is regarded as one of the bread-earners of the 
family. 

Child Labour as a factor in delinquency. ‘‘Child Labour,’’ says Sullen- 
ger, -'is premature toil that interferes with the normal development of children. 
It prevents natural expression of the child’s tendencies and desires and deprives 
him of proper opportunity for schooling, play and training for suitable 
work. It also interferes with the child’s physical growth. When these normal 
rights of the child are interfered with he becomes more susceptible to the 
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social and moral evils that are so frequently associated with child labour. 
Occupation of children seems to be conducive to delinquency. Very few studies 
have been made in this field.’’ Labour, however, is not in itself demoraliz- 
ing. Delinquency results from causes both in the individual and outside the 
individual. Very often it is the contact of the child with adult fellow-workers 
which proves demoralizing, as he takes to habits beyond his age. 

Out of 1069 cases of delinquency recorded by the Bombay Children’s Aid 
Society in 1937, it was found that 348 were unemployed, 147 schooling, 134 
begging and only 24 were bidi makers. The remainder were drawn from 
various other walks of life. The comparatively small number of delinquents 
from the bidi-making profession is the result of various factors which tend to 
keep the bidi-makers straight. The majority of the children have guardians in 
Bombay and most of them are with their guardians the whole day, as they work 
together. The day’s toil ended, the child accompanies the guardian back to his 
abode. Not much chanee is given him for pilfering or engaging in anti-social 
activities. 

Yet it does not mean that conditions in this profession are so satisfactory 
that there is no cause for concern. The continuous work of 8 to 10 hours a day 
in decidedly unhealthy surroundings; the constant close supervision of both 
kind and unkind guardians, who do not give the children opportunity for 
meeting their legitimate play-interests; the constant inhaling of tobacco and 
foul air, cannot but produce children who will revolt against these things if the 
opportunity offers. It is most surprising that more delinquents are not pro- 
duced by these conditions. Add also the fact that most of the children do not 
reap the full fruits of their labours. They work at least as long as the adults, 
but their wages are spent by their guardians, while they receive only paltry 
sums. 

What then shall we do ? Eradication of the evils of child-labour is possible 
only when there is adequate legislation and when constructive work is done 
te deal with the factors that are responsible for child labour. 

We require a clear and explicit prohibition of the employment of all 
children under 12 years. This must be supplemented by the introduction of 
compulsory education for all children under 12 years. The educational curri- 
culum should aim at preparing the children for efficient social and community 
life. If the schools interpret the social values of education to both parent and 
child, the child will cease to prefer labour in factories to going to school, and 
parents will find it more profitable to have their children in schools than to 
exploit them in various forms of child labour. 

The Child Employment (Amendment) Act of 1939 is a helpful Act in so 
far as it goes, but it needs to be extended much more and include specifically 
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many of the evils that prevail in bidi factories. It is abundantly clear, however, 
that mere legislation is insufficient as long as the public conscience is immune 
to child suffering. The public has to be educated to the evils of child labour 
through all the means at our disposal. With the co- operation of Government, 
parents, employers and the public we may expect positive results. 














THE BOMBAY CHILDREN ACT: 
ITS PROVISIONS AND PROCEDURE UNDER THE ACT 
IN THE CITY OF BOMBAY 
CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 

The Bombay Children Act is being discussed at considerable length because it is 
typical of the three Children Acts now in operation in India—in Bombay, Madras and Bengal. 
The Central Provinces have an Act following closely on the Bombay model, but it has not 
yet been put into operation. The strengths and weaknesses of the Bombay Act are the 
strengths and weaknesses of legislation for children in India. 

Dr. Manshardt is the Director of The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work. 

PTE first legislative attempt in India to deal with destitute and delinquent 
children appears to have been the Apprentices Act, XIX of 1850. 
Although the major purpose of the Act was to regulate the relations 

between employers and apprentices, it was also provided that magistrates 

might bind children between the ages of 10 and 18, who had been guilty of 
petty offences, or were destitute, as apprentices. 

The Reformatory Schools Act, VIII of 1897, an all-India measure re- 
placing an earlier Act of 1876, deals with delinquent boys under 16 years of 
age in the Bombay Presidency and under 15 years elsewhere. The Act permits 
the establishment of Reformatory Schools where youthful offenders may in the 
diseretion of the Court, be detained from two to seven years instead of under- 
going aterm of imprisonment. No boy over 18 is to be detained in such a 
School, and boys over 14 may, if suitable employment is found, be released on 
license. The Superintendent of the Reformatory School is charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that the conditions of license are properly observed. 

It will be noted that the Act, while representing an advance by providing 
an alternative to imprisonment for delinquent boys, makes no provision for 
dealing effectively with girls.’ 

It was not until 1917 that any concerted action was taken in Bombay 
to deal with the problem of delinquent and dependent children. In his 
annual Report of the Bombay Jail Department for the year 1914, Colonel 
J. Jackson, the Inspector-General of Prisons, deplored the apathy of the 
public toward the welfare of young offenders. The subject was taken up 
by the Times of India in a leading article, which was followed hy a letter in 
the Times on 13th April 1915, by Mr. R. P. Masani, who wrote under the 

1 Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the Care of Destitute Children and Young 


Offenders, 1933, pp. 4-5. 
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caption, “‘Child Protection, Bombay the Backward.’ 

From this point forward the matter was discussed in the press and on 
public platforms, resulting at length in the formation of the Society for the 
Protection of Children in Western India, in January 1917. 

Immediately after the establishment of the Society, a sub-committee was 
appointed to consider the question of sending a representation to Government 
for comprehensive legislation for the protection of children, and a memo- 
randum was submitted to Government on 28th February 1918. 

3ut six years elapsed before the machinery of Government finally got in 
motion and it was not until 1924 that the Bombay Children Act was enacted, 
and 1927 when it was finally put into operation.?. The Act in the first instance 
was applied only to the city of Bombay, but it is gradually being extended 
throughout the Province. In March, 1939, the Act was in full operation in 
seven mofussil towns. 

sombay Act No. XIIL of 1924 (The Bombay Children Act 1924), as 
modified up to the 31st December 1937°, provides measures for the custody and 
protection of children; for dealing with offences against children and their pre- 
vention; and for dealing with youthful offenders. The Act defines a ‘‘child’’ 
as a person under sixteen years of age and applies to both boys and girls. 

The machinery through which the Act operates includes special juvenile 
courts for the hearing and disposition of cases, remand homes for purposes of 
detention, and certified schools which can be used as places of commitment. 

The major part of the Act is concerned with protective and preventive 
measures. Part I deals with preliminary matters and definitions. Part II 
considers Measures for the Custody and Protection of Children. 

Any Child who is (a) found homeless or without visible means of sub- 
sistence; (b) found destitute and his parent or guardian is undergoing trans- 
portation or imprisonment; (¢) under the care of a person, who by reason of 
his habits is unfit to have charge of the child; (d) frequenting the company of 
a reputed thief or prostitute; (¢) lodging in a house used by a prostitute for 
purposes of prostitution; (/) otherwise likely to be exposed to moral danger or 
enter into a life of crime, may be brought before a competent court by a police- 
officer or other authorized person. 

If the court is satisfied that the person detained is a child and that it is 
expedient thus to deal with him, it may order him to be sent to a certified 
school or committed to the care of a relative or other fit person named by the 

2“Twenty Years of the Society for the Protection of Children in Western India,” by 
R. P. Masani, in Manshardt, Clifford, The Child in India. 

$ Obtainable from the Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery, 
Bombay, 
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court, who is willing to undertake such responsibility, until the child attains 
the age of eighteen years, or for a shorter period. 

The court may require such relative, or other fit person, to execute a 
bond, with or without sureties, to be responsible for the good behaviour of the 
child and for the observance of such other conditions as the court may impose 
for securing that the child may lead an honest and industrious life. 

The court may further, in committing a child to the care of a relative or 
other fit person, order that the child be placed under the supervision of a pro- 
bation officer or other person named by the court. 

If the magistrate deems it advisable, he may allow the child to remain 
in the custody of a parent or guardian, provided that the child is placed under 
the supervision of a probation officer or other person named by the court, and 
that the parent or guardian agrees to the conditions of probation imposed by 
the court. 

A certified school, as referred to above, may be an industrial school 
established and maintained by the Provincial Government for the reception of 
children and youthful offenders, or it may be any industrial school or other 
educational institution certified by the Provincial Government as fit for the 
reception of children or youthful offenders. 

Such a school must submit to regular inspection, and the Provincial 
Government may, if dissatisfied with conditions in the school or with its 
management, withdraw the certificate of the school. The management of a 
certified school has on its side the right to resign its certificate, providing six 
month’s notice is given in writing to the Provincial Government. 

A ‘‘ fit person ’’ as referred to above, ‘‘includes any society or body cor- 
porate established for the reception or protection of poor children or the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children which undertakes to bring up or to give facilities 
for bringing up any child entrusted to its care in conformity with the religion 
of its birth.’’* 

If a parent or guardian of a child proves to the court that he is unable to 
control the child, and requests that the child be sent to a certified school, the 
court may so dispose of the case, but the parent or guardian must first be made 
to understand the full implications of such commitment. 

Part III of the Act is devoted to Offences against Children and their Pre- 
vention. It provides for the punishment of adults who offend against children 
and for the care of children who have been the victims of adult offenders. 

Whoever being in charge of a child, wilfully neglects or ill-treats such 
child, so that the child is caused unnecessary suffering or injury to his health, 


is subject to imprisonment or fine or both. 
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Whoever for his own profit causes or allows a child to beg is subject to 
punishment. 

If a person having the charge of a child under seven years of age is 
found so drunk in any highway or publie place that he incapable of taking due 
care of the child, he may be arrested and fined. 

The person who gives, or causes to be given, to any child in any highway 
or other publie place, any intoxicating liquor, may be punished with a fine. 

It is the duty of a police officer to seize any bidis, cigarettes, tobacco or 
smoking mixture which he finds in the possession of a child smoking in any 
street or public place. Such officer has the right to search a boy found smok- 
ing, but not a girl. 

Whoever incites a child to bet or wager, or to borrow money, may be 
punished with imprisonment, fine, or both. 

Similar punishment may be incurred by any person who takes an article 
in pawn from a child. 

A severe penalty is prescribed for any person, who having the actual 
charge of or control over a child between the ages of four and sixteen, allows 
that child to reside in or frequent a brothel. 

Whoever has the actual charge of, or control over, a girl under the age 
of sixteen and causes or encourages the seduction or prostitution of that girl 
o1 causes Or encourages any one other than her husband to have sexual inter- 
course with her, shall be punishable with imprisonment and shall also be liable 
to fine. 

If a girl under the age of sixteen is being treated with cruelty by her 
parent or guardian ; or is being exposed to the risk of seduction or prostitution 
or living a life of prostitution, her parent or guardian may be directed by the 
court to enter into a recognizance to exercise due care and supervision in 
respect of such girl. 

A child, in respect of whom an offence has been believed to have been 
committed, may be detained in a place of safety by any police officer, not below 
the rank of Sub-Inspector, or any other police officer or person so authorized 
by the Provincial Government, but such detention should not exceed a period 
of twenty-four hours without appearance before the court. 

If it appears to the court that an offence has been committed in respect 
of any child, the court may make such order as circumstances may admit and 
require for the care and detention of the child until a reasonable time has 
elapsed for a charge to be made against some person for having committed the 
offence. 


If a charge is made against any person the child may be detained until 
the case is disposed of, and in case of conviction for such further time—not 
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exceeding one month—as the court may direct, despite the fact that any person 
claims the custody of the child. 

The court has the power to remove the child from the charge and control 
of any person convicted, committed for trial, or bound over to keep the peace 
towards such child, and to commit the child to the care of a relative or other fit 
person named by the court—provided the relative or other person is willing to 
undertake such care—until he attains the age of eighteen years, or for any 
shorter period. The person to whom the child is committed may be required 
to execute a bond to be responsible for the good behaviour of the child. In 
addition, the child may be placed under the supervision of a probation officer 
or person named by the court. 

If the child has a parent or legal guardian who can be found, and who 
has not been involved in the case or responsible in any way for the offence, 
and if such person is fit to have care of the child, the court may—it if thinks 
fit—allow the child to remain in the custody of such parent or legal guardian 
subject to the supervision of a probation officer or other person named by the 
court. 

The court may, instead of ordering the child to be committed to the care 
of a relative or other fit person, order that the child shall be sent to a certified 
school. 

Under certain conditions, a magistrate duly empowered under the Act, 
may issue a warrant authorizing any police officer named therein to search for 
a child who is suspected of being wilfully ill-treated or neglected and to bring 
such child to a place of safety until he can be brought before the magistrate. 

If in any case the magistrate, after investigation, is of opinion that the 
informer has given false, frivolous or vexatious information, he may direct 
that compensation be paid by the informer to the person against whom the in- 
formation was laid. The informer may also be subject to civil or criminal 
liability. 

Part IV of the Act deals with the treatment of Youthful Offenders. It is 
clear from the act that the delinquent child, from the moment of his being 
taken into custody, is to be treated in a different manner from the adult 
criminal. 

If a person under theage of sixteen is arrested on acharge of a non- 
bailable offence and cannot immediately be brought before a court, the officer 
in charge of the police station or section to which that person is brought shall, 
unless the charge is one of culpable homicide or any other offence punishable 
with death or transportation, release the child on bail if sufficient security is 
forthcoming, unless for reasons to be recorded in writing, the officer believes 
that such release will bring the child into association with a reputed criminal. 
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If the person arrested is a girl under sixteen, the officer-in-charge shall 
release her at once if any person, who in his opinion is a sufficient surety, 
enters into a bond for such sum of money as the officer considers sufficient to 
produce her before the court and to appear in her stead if required at the 
police station. 

If a child is not discharged on bail after his arrest, the officer-in-charge 
of the police station or section shall cause him to be detained in the prescribed 
manner until he ean be brought before the court. The court, on remanding 
or committing him for trial, shall order him to be detained in the prescribed 
manner. 

The parent or guardian of a child charged with any offence shall, if he 
can be found and resides within reasonable distance, be required to attend the 
court before which the case is heard, unless the court is satisfied that it would 
be unreasonable to require his attendance. 

If a parent has, before the institution of the proceedings, been relieved 
of the custody of his child by a court order, his attendance will not be required. 
A woman, who according to the customs and manners of the country does not 
appear in public, is not required to attend court, but may appear before the 
court by a pleader or agent. 

No child is to be sentenced to death or transportation or committed to 
prison save that a child of fourteen or upwards may be committed to prison, 
if the court certifies that he is of so unruly or of so depraved a character that 
he is not a fit person to be sent to a certified school and that none of the other 
methods in which the case may legally be dealt with is suitable. 

The Act specifies that despite anything to the contrary contained in the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, no proceedings under Chapter VIII of the 
Code shall be instituted against a child. 

If a child has committed an offence punishable with transportation or 
imprisonment, the court may, after inquiry, order him to be sent to a certified 
school. 

A court may, instead of directing a youthful offender to be detained in 
a certified school, order him to be discharged after admonition, or released on 
probation of good conduct and committed on certain conditions, to the care of 
his parent or guardian or other adult relative or other fit person. The court may 
also order that the released youthful offender be placed under the supervision 
of a probation officer. If it appears to the court that the offender has not been 
of good behaviour during the period of his probation, it may order him to be 
detained in a certified school. 

Where a child has committed an offence punishable with fine, and the 
court is of opinion that a fine should be imposed, the court is empowered to 
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order that the fine be paid by the parent or guardian of the child, instead of 

the child himself. 

When a child has committed an offence of such a serious nature that the 
court feels that no punishment which it is authorized to inflict under the 
Children Act will meet the case, the court will then order the offender to be 
detained, and will report the case for the orders of the Provincial Government. 

The Act enumerates a number of methods by which a court may deal 
with children charged with offences :° 
(a) The offender may be discharged after due admonition. 

(b) The offender may be committed to the care of his parent, guardian 
or other adult relative, or other fit person, if such parent, guardian, 
relative or person executes a bond to be responsible for his good 
behaviour. 

(c) The offender may be discharged and placed under the supervision of 
a person named by the court. 

(d) The offender may be released on probation of good conduct. 

(e) The offender may be sent to a certified school. 

(f) The offender may be sentenced to caning in cases where the conduet 
of the offender has been such as to lead the court to believe that no 
other punishment would be effective. 

The offender may be ordered to pay a fine. 

The parent or guardian of the offender may be ordered to pay a fine. 
The offender, if fourteen years of age or upwards, may be sen- 
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tenced to imprisonment. 

(j) A case may be dealt with in any other manner in which it may 
legally be dealt with. 

(k) If a child is charged with an offence punishable with fine only, and 
the court is satisfied that the offender is able to pay the fine, it may, 
if it thinks fit, add a sentence of caning in default of payment of 
fine. 

(1) If an offender has previously undergone a sentence of caning, in 
default of payment of fine, he may in default of payment be sent to 
a certified school for a period not exceeding three years. 

Before passing a sentence or order against any person tried by or 
brought before it, the court is to have regard to the character of the person and 
the circumstances in which he is living, as disclosed by the facts of the case, 
or on further inquiry, by any other evidence or information. 

Under the Act, the Provincial Government may provide for the 
establishment in any area of one or more separate courts (Juvenile Courts) for 
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the conduct of proceedings under the Act at which the attendance of the child 
is required. 

Where no such Juvenile Court is constituted, the powers conferred on 
courts by the Act are to be exercised only by the High Court; a Court of 
Session; a District Magistrate; a Sub-Divisional Magistrate; a salaried Presi- 
dency Magistrate; and any magistrate of the first class, and may be exercised 
by such courts whether the case comes before them originally or on appeal or 
revision. 

If a magistrate not empowered to pass any order under the Act is of 
opinion that a child brought before him is a proper person to be sent to a 
certified school or to be dealt with in any other manner in which the case may 
be dealt with under the Act, he is to record his opinion and submit his 
proceedings and forward the child to the District Magistrate or Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate to whom he is subordinate or to the magistrate presiding over the 
nearest Juvenile Court having jurisdiction in the case, or in the city of 
Bombay to a salaried Presidency Magistrate. 

The magistrate to whom the proceedings are so submitted may make 
such further inquiry as he may think fit and may then pass such order dealing 
with the case as he might have passed if the child had originally been brought 
before or tried by him. 

Where no separate juvenile court has been established, the court before 
which a child is brought shall, unless the child is tried jointly with any other 
person not being a child, whenever practicable sit either in a different building 
or room from that in which the ordinary sittings of the court are held. 

Provision is also made, that when a child and a person not a child are 
accused of an offence triable jointly, nothing in the sub-section relating to the 
establishment of juvenile courts shall affect the powers of the court to try such 
other person under any other law for the time being in force. 

The Act authorizes the appointment of probation officers, either by the 
Provincial Government, or by a society recognized in this behalf by the 
Provincial Government. If no such person is appointed, any other person 
appointed from time to time by the court for any particular case subject to 
general or special orders of the Provincial Government may be so regarded. 

In the city of Bombay, a probation officer in the exercise of his duties 
under any supervision order shall be subject to the control of the Chief Presid- 
ency Magistrate, and elsewhere, of the District Magistrate of the district in 
which the court which passes any order under the Act in respect of the child, 


is situated. 
The duties of a probation officer, as defined under the Act, are:° 
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(a) to visit or receive visits from the child or youthful offender at such 
reasonable intervals as may be specified in the order passed by the 
court, or subject thereto, as the probation officer may think fit; 

(b) to see that the relative of the child or youthful offender, as the case 
may be, or other person to whose eare such child or youthful 
offender is committed, observes the conditions of the bond; 

(c) to report to the court as to the behaviour of the child or the youth- 
ful offender, as the case may be; 

(d) to advise, assist and befriend the child or the youthful offender and 
where necessary, endeavour to find him suitable employment and 

(e) to perform any other duty which may be prescribed. 

Part IV-A of the Act provides a penalty for publishing names, addresses 
or other details concerning children involved in offences. 

Part V relates to the Maintenance and Treatment of Persons Sent to Certi- 
fied Schools or Committed to the Care of Relatives or other Fit Persons. 

The managers of a certified school may, under certain conditions, board 
a child out with a suitable person. Where a child is so boarded out he is, for 
the purposes of the Act, deemed to be detained in the school. 

The managers of a certified school may also, under certain conditions, 
place a child or youthful offender out on license, permitting him on the condi- 
tions prescribed in this behalf, to live with any trustworthy and respectable 
person named in the license willing to take charge of him with a view to 
educating him or training him for some useful trade or ealling. 

At any time after the expiration of six months from the commencement 
of the detention of a youthful offender in a certified school, the chief inspector 
if convinced that there is a reasonable probability that the young offender will 
abstain from crime and lead a useful and industrious life may, subject to the 
prescribed conditions, on the recommendation of the visitors or managers of 
the school, release such offender from the school and grant him a written 
license permitting him to live under the supervision and authority of such 
approved person or society as may be willing to take charge of the offender. 

Such license will remain in force until revoked or forfeited by the 
breach of any of the conditions on which it was granted. 

The time during which a child or youthful offender is absent froma 
certified school under license is to be regarded as part of the time of his deten- 
tion in the school. 

The period for which a child or youthful offender is to be detained ina 
certified school is to be specified in the court order, and should be such a period 


as may seem proper to the court for his teaching and training. For a youthful 
offender over fifteen at the date of the order, the period of detention should not 
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be less than two years, while for other youthful offenders it should not be less 
than three years. Under no circumstances is the period of detention to extend 
beyond the time when the child will, in the opinion of the court, attain the age 
of eighteen years. 

The Provincial Government may, in the interest of discipline or for 
other reasons, order a youthful offender over the age of sixteen to be transfer- 
red to a Borstal School, but the whole period of the detention of a child is not 
to be increased by such a transfer. 

The Act provides for transfers between certified schools and schools of 
like nature in different parts of British India. 

The Provincial Government may at any time order a child or youthful 
offender to be discharged from a certified school, either absolutely or on con- 
ditions. Similarly, it may discharge a child from the care of any person to 
whose care he has been committed under the Act. 

Part VI of the Act deals with Certified Schools and Other Institutions, 
covering such topics as management, inspection and conditions of certificatien. 

Part VII—Jurenile Courts—has already been discussed. 

The remainder of the Act is devoted to miscellaneous provisions, a large 
number of which are concerned with protecting the religion of the child. 

It is laid down that if a child is ‘‘ found to have committed any offence, 
the fact that he has been so (found) shall not have any effect under section 75 
of the Indian Penal Code, or section 565 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, or operate as a disqualification for office or election under any law.’’" 

The final sections of the Act concern the right of appeal and the power 
to amend orders, and authorize the Provincial Government to make rules for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of the Act.*® 

The Bombay Children Act was passed in 1924, but for three years it 
remained inoperative, for the lack of the special machinery required to make it 
effective. “‘In addition, the majority of the people were still ignorant as to 
the paramount need of the unprotected child. Publie opinion, however, began 
to crystalize and an agitation was begun by the Vigilance Association and the 
League of Mercy who, securing the support of 23 other organizations, placed 
the matter before Government. As a result, two conferences were called at 

7 Page 30. 

& For “The Bombay Children Rules, 1926,” see Government Notifications in the 
Home Department, No. 221—X1V, dated 21st December 1926, published in the Bombay 
Government Gazette, 1926, Part I, pp. 2898-2900 and No, 2928-2, dated the 2nd June 1928, 
published in /id., 1928, Part I, p. 1179. For amendments in the above Rules, see H. D. 
Notifications Nos. 8171-2, dated the 9th January 1934, published in /bid., 1934, pp. 102-105 and 
also H. D. Notification No, 3925-3—I, dated the 20th September 1934, published in /bid., 1934, 


Part I, p. 2098. For‘ The Bombay City Juvenile Court Rules, 1927,” see Bombay Government 
Gazette, Part I, pp. 1506-1507, 
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the Secretariat in 1926 to explore ways and means for the immediate operation 
of the Bombay Children Act in Bombay City. All existing social organiza- 
tions were represented at these conferences and the net result was a unanimous 
decision that, to provide the necessary machinery and to face up to the exigen- 
cies of a new type of social service, a new organization had to be created. The 
Children’s Aid Society, therefore, sprang into being and Government agreed 
to lend the major portion of the Umarkhadi site for the purpose of running a 
remand home ; to convert it into fit condition and to provide a block mainten- 
ance grant-in-aid toward upkeep.”’ ° 

The Umarkhadi site housed an old jail in a bad state of disrepair. Two 
blocks of unsightly cells were cleared away by gunpowder, to make room for 
two playgrounds. The remaining buildings were renovated and converted 
into a remand home for children, known as the Umarkhadi Children’s Home. 
The work of reconstruction was completed in April, 1927, and the Children 
Act was placed in operation in Bombay City on May Ist—the very day that the 
Umarkhadi Children’s Home was opened. 

In the period of 1927-1937, almost 8,000 children were dealt with on 
remand under the Children Act in Bombay City and Suburban District. 62 
per cent of these children were from outside Bombay city and suburban limits, 
and 38 per cent from outside the Presidency.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that even with the very best intentions, the 
number of children detained in Bombay at any one time must be quite large. 
In the West when a delinquent child from another city is picked up in any 
city, information is at once sent to the juvenile court or social agencies of the 
child’s home city and in a reasonable period of time all known information is 
at hand. But in India the situation is different. 

Very few cities have a juvenile court or children’s society to which the 
Bombay court can refer. A letter sent to the police probably takes several 
days to reach its destination. After a few days have elapsed and no reply has 
been received a reminder is sent, and as likely as not the reply to the reminder 
is that the original letter has been lost or never received. The whole process 
then starts again, and in the course of time the relevant information may be 
received. Hence juvenile detention does present a very serious problem. 

A further difficulty which the Bombay Court has had to contend with 
has been the lack of accommodation in certified schools; so that children 
whose cases have been heard and who have been committed to certified schools, 
have been compelled to remain in the Remand Home and await their turn for 
vacancies to arise in the schools. 

9 Miss M. K. Davis, in Manshardt, Clifford, Some Social Services of the Government 
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10 Lbid., p, 136. 
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By far the largest number of cases appearing before the Bombay 
Juvenile Court are cases of dependency and neglect, rather than delinquency. 
Thus for the period 1927-1937 : 

43°0 % of the children appearing before the Juvenile Court were 
destitute. 
27°5 % were accused of theft. 
9°2 % were victims of sexual offence, ete. 
4°3 % were uncontrollable. 
3°2 % were charged with begging. 
12°8 % were detained for miscellaneous offences. 


100°0 % ** 


In the year 1937, a total of 1,195 cases appeared before the Bombay 
Juvenile Court. Of these: 

618 or 51°7 % were destitute. 
215 or 18°0 % were cases of theft. 

68 or 5°7 % were in moral danger. 

60 or 5'1% were victims of immorality. 

44 or 3°8 % were miscellaneous. 

43 or 3°6 % were uncontrollable. 

41 or 3°4% were cases of begging. 

36 or 3'°0% were cases of gambling. 

17 or 1°4 % were cases of railway trespassing. 

15 or 1°3 % were eases involving breach of probation. 
13 or 1°0 % were lost children. 


9 or ‘7 % were victims of cruelty. 
9 or ‘7 % were involved in disputed guardianship. 
7 or ‘6 % weve cases in which a parent was held in custody. 


1,195 100°0 % 


Dividing these cases into cases involving the protection of children and 
those in which the child was an offender, we find : 
I Protection of Children— 


Destitute ssp . GTS 
Moral Danger ae «- 579% 
Victims of Immorality le - 81% 
Lost Children cat ss 20% 
Victims of Cruelty sid _ 7% 


 Tbid. 
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Disputed Guardianship ... ‘ale ‘1% 
Parent in Custody sn i 6 % 


65°5 % 


II Child Offenders— 


Theft se a .. 180% 
Miscellaneous Offences we .. 3&8% 
Uncontrollable... dss jess ONG 
Begging was “ile w. &4% 
Gambling _ ous -- 80% 
Railway Trespassing sis wa 28% 
Breach of Probation ‘ie sa “TRB 


34°5 % 

Of the total cases before the Bombay Court, the greater number are 
eases of destitution: 43 % for the period 1927-1937, and 51°7 % for the year 
1937. The children classed as destitute are for the most part children who 
have come to Bombay from up-country and who have been found wandering 
about the streets of Bombay in a helpless manner. In the year 1937, 62 % of 
the destitute cases were from out of Bombay—the home addresses ranging from 
Peshawar to the Malabar Coast and from Madras to Calcutta, with all import- 
ant intermediate points represented. 

Almost two-thirds of the destitute boys were in the age-group 10-13 ; 
while half of the destitute girls fell in the age group 11-14. 

Turning to the table of offences, we find that in Bombay offences against 
property head the list. For the period 1927-1937, 27°5 % of the total cases 
were cases of theft, while for the year 1937 alone, 18 % of the total eases were 
theft cases. A table showing the number and percentage of offence cases only, 
follows : 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILD OFFENDERS, 1937 


Theft a sos . 215 652°3% 
Miscellaneous ... - - 44 107% 
Uncontrollable ... is - 43 105% 
Begging na id . 41 100% 
Gambling aie se ae. 236 8°8 % 
Railway Trespassing in a ae 41% 
Breach of Probation see — BO sbG 


Total ... 411 100°0% 


The maximum number of thefts committed by Bombay boys are com- 
mitted by boys between the ages of 12-15, the largest number of offenders 
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being 13 years of age. The corresponding figures for girls are 13-15, and 14 
years of age, respectively. 

For all offences, the ratio of boy offenders to girl offenders is about 
ll tol. The ratio of Bombay boys to girls, with specific reference to theft 
cases, is about 13 to 1; while the destitution cases practically parallel the 
general ratio. 

Due to the inadequacy of our records, the great majority of the cases 
which appear before the Bombay Juvenile Court, viz., the destitution cases, 
are incompletely classified. Since 62 % of the cases of destitution are recorded 
as from out of Bombay, it is almost certain that a large proportion of these 
cases must either be runaway eases, or cases in which the child has travelled to 
3ombay without a ticket. A more accurate classification, therefore, would 
reduce the number of destitution cases—and the number of protective cases— 
and add to the number of offences in two categories, viz., ‘‘Running away 
from home,’’ and ‘‘ Railway trespassing.”’ 

A comparative study of the three principal methods of disposing of 
children’s cases in the city of Bombay for the ten-year period 1928-1937 


follows.” 


Committed Restored to Supervision 
Year to Parents and Orders 

Institutions Guardians Passed 
1928 see obs 24 % 15 % 7% 
1929 ise ‘iv 29 % 19 % 11% 
1930 cin es 28 % 25 % 7 % 
1931 pe cee 18 % 28 % 8 % 
1932 abe ~ 25 % 18 % 11% 
1933 bios vi 30 % 21 % 14 % 
1934 — ee 27 % 24 % 16 % 
1935 ses wee 24 % 22 % 13 % 
1936 _ ere 20 % 27 % 16 % 
1937 ‘ : 24 % 53 % 19 % 


The remainder of the cases were disposed of by such methods as transfer 
to another court ; release on bail; dismissal of application ; withdrawal of 
application ; fining ; awarding stripes; arranging for adoption ; arranging 
for marriage ; committing to care of fit person ; committing to hospital care. 
The predominance of commitment to institutional care and restoration 
to parents and guardians is due to the large number of dependency cases in 
Bombay. When children from up-country are found wandering in the streets 
and it is impossible to loeate their parents, commitment to an institution 
appears to be the only way to safeguard their interests. Since the full mean- 


2 Eleventh Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society, 1937, p. 31. 
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ing of probation is just beginning to be understood by the court, probation 
work will undoubtedly come to assume a position of increasing importance. 

The overwhelming number of cases committed to the care of parents, 
guardians or relatives by the Bombay Court, whether with or without bond, 
are cases of destitution. A very large percentage of these cases are runaway 
children from centres other than Bombay. It is a sound principle that 
children should be taken from their homes only when the home conditions are 
so inadequate as to jeopardize the welfare of the child, but at the same time it 
is quite probably true, that the facilities for the detailed investigation of such 
cases in India being what they are, children are handed over to parents or 
relatives without adequate knowledge on the part of the court as to what the 
home condition really is. And it is also true that it is not at all uneommon 
for children who have been returned to their native places to be found again in 
Bombay in a relatively short period of time. There is little remedy for this 
situation until the Children Act is made an All-India Act and the proper 
machinery set up for its operation in every Province. In the meantime the 
magistrate is faced with the question of committing the child to an institution 
or certified school, which already probably has a long waiting list, or taking 
the risk of returning the child to his home in the hope that the experience will 
not be repeated. The number of cases in which parents or relatives cannot be 
traced—thus compelling institutional commitment—is so large, that the court 
ean hardly be blamed for taking the risk and relieving the pressure on its 
limited institutional resources. 

Experience over a period of years has demonstrated a number of weak- 
nesses in the Bombay Children Act. First of all, there is a certain amonnt of 
confusion as to just what the juvenile court really is. The Bombay Children 
Act, as the other Children Acts in India, is modelled on English lines. The 
English Juvenile Court is a petty sessional court of summary jurisdiction, 
combining both civil and criminal functions. In England, in most instances, 
the procedure in juvenile courts is in advance of the existing law on the 
subject. In India, juvenile courts being new, the magistrates are more inclin- 
ed to follow the letter of the law than to attempt to catch its spirit. 

In the Province of Bombay, children’s cases in the mofussil areas are 
heard by the District Magistrates, subdivisional magistrates or by magistrates 
of the first class. In the City of Bombay, where a special juvenile court has 
been constituted, the court is presided over by a salaried Presidency Magis- 
trate, assisted by an honorary lady magistrate chosen monthly from a roster. 

The dual conception inherent in the court allows the magistrate on the 
bench to emphasize whichever element is most congenial to his own way of 
thinking. One court, presided over by a magistrate with a legalistic outlook, 
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regards the child offender as a young criminal. Save for the fact that the 
proceedings are somewhat less formal than in the adult court, the procedure 
is very little different. A second court, presided over by a magistrate with a 
more humanitarian outlook, regards the juvenile offender as a child in need 
of adult help. Until magistrates, as a class, have a more thorough knowledge 
of the philosophy underlying the juvenile court than they have at present, 
the criminal emphasis is almost certain to predominate. 

Another weakness, arising from the criminal nature of the juvenile 
court, is the fixing of the age of criminal responsibility at 7 years. This is 
very low when compared with other countries, but it is a practical necessity 
under tbe prevailing English system, if the child—say between 7 and 14 (14 
being the more commonly accepted age of legal responsibility)—is to be dealt 
with at all. 

On the other hand, the upper age limit for the jurisdiction of the court 
is low. In Bombay, achild is a person under 16 years of age. A child 
offender under 16 may be committed to a certified school or placed under 
supervision until he reaches the age of 18. Young Offenders who have reached 
the age of 16, can, if they are boys, be dealt with under the Borstal Act, but 
unfortunately no Borstal Institution for girls has as yet been established in the 
Bombay Province. The neglected child over 16 is in very truth “‘ neglected ’’ 
for the Juvenile Court has no jurisdiction in his ease. In England the upper 
age limit is 17 years ; while in the United States 18 years is quite common and 
some states continue parental supervision until the age of 21. 

The practice of allowing adults and children accused jointly to be tried 
in the juvenile court is not satisfactory, as it introduces the contentious crim- 
inal court atmosphere. The better procedure would probably be to transfer the 
adult to the criminal court for trial and have the juvenile court pass orders 
only in the ease of the child. 

The provision that a child of 14 or upwards may ‘‘ be committed to 
prison where the court certifies that he is of so unruly or of so depraved a 
character that he is not a fit person to be sent to a certified school and that 
none of the other methods in which the case may legally be dealt with is 
suitable,’’' is used so rarely that it might well be deleted. 

One of the methods of dealing with the child offender under the Bombay 
Act is that of ‘‘eaning.’’ The matter of caning is a controversial point, but I 
believe few really serious students of the juvenile court would support it. The 
support generally comes from those magistrates or members of the public who 
believe that ‘* to spare the rod is to spoil the child’’. The argument generally 
runs that since both parents and school masters thus punish children, why 

13 Bombay Children Act, p, 15. 
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should not the courts. The answer is that apart from the inhumanity of can- 
ing, the case can pretty well be established from English experience that this 
method of punishment neither deters from future delinquency, nor makes the 
child a better member of society. 

Since the Report of the Departmental Committee on Corporal Punish- 
ment, issued in March 1938, recommends the abolition of corporal punishment 
by the juvenile courts, it is quite likely that in due course both the English 
and Bombay Acts will be so amended. 

Fining, which is allowed by the Bombay Act, is in the opinion of many 
a relic of criminal procedure which has no place in the juvenile court. The 
principal argument in its favour is that it is a convenient way of dealing with 
minor offences and is probably more effective than simply discharging the 
child with warning. This may be true, but the danger is always present of 
inflicting a fine when the child is really in need of definite help from the court. 
In Bombay, fining is resorted to very seldom for the very good reason that 
most of the children coming before the Court are so poor that they have no 
money with which to pay fines. There is something to be said for ordering 
parents to pay a fine, in that such a procedure does serve to emphasize parental 
responsibility for the behaviour of children. If, however, we are true to the 
conception of the juvenile court as a constructive, rather than a punitive 
agency, fining, along with caning, should be abolished. 

The American Committee on Juvenile Court Standards, while opposing 
the imposition of fines in children’s cases, does admit that in cases where they 
seem to have disciplinary value or instil respect for property rights, restitution 
or reparation may be required. Where the child before the court is a wage- 
earner, he is expected to make this restitution from his own earnings. 

Although an All India Children Act based on the principle of guardian- 
ship, would, in my opinion, be a distinct forward step, it is also true that the 
existing Acts can be made to work in a fairly satisfactory manner if they are 
interpreted liberally. When once magistrates come to accept the two funda- 
mentals that the delinquent child is not a young criminal, but society’s ward ; 
and that the purpose of the juvenile court is not punishment, but the proteec- 
tion of the interests of the child, we will have taken a long step forward. 

The Bombay Juvenile Court with its alert magistracy, Remand Home, 
trained probation staff and advisory psychiatric service has the basic elements 
for worthwhile constructive achievement. And that which proves its worth in 
Bombay today, finds its way into the provincial towns tomorrow. 








A STUDY OF ONE HUNDRED CASES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN THE CITY OF MADRAS 
KOKILA DORAISWAMI 

Miss Doraiswami (Tata School 1940), who is the Organising Secretary of the Madras 
Red Cross Society, spent several months in making an intimate study of the cases passing 
through the Madras Juvenile Court. Since studies of this nature are entirely lacking in 
India, the present paper marks the beginning of a new type of literature in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. 

N India the conditions governing society are somewhat different from those 
obtaining in the West and social values have to be appraised in a some- 
what different way. Historically, the self-sufficiency of Indian village 

economy, coupled with a distinct philosophy of life, contributed not a little to 
the solidarity of Indian society. At the present time we are in a state of flux. 
The old landmarks are disappearing and there is nothing definite to take their 
place. The decay of the old self-sufficing cottage industries ; the inadequacy 
of the new industrial order ; unemployment; excessive pressure on the land ; 
fragmentation of holdings; the weakening of the caste system, which in 
former days brought unity out of diversity ; the coming in of new inequalities; 
the class struggle and the communal struggle—all these have brought about 
changes resulting in social disorganization. Many previously secure homes in 
villages have now become insecure. More and more villagers are migrating to 
the cities in search of work. Many, in this reorganization, have fallen as 
victims. A few have succeeded in making a satisfactory adjustment. But the 
instability and insecurity of the times are leaving their mark on the younger 
generation. 

In every large city of India we find ill-fed and ill-educated children 
knocking about aimlessly, with few knowing and few caring anything about 
their antecedents or present condition. Passing through a city like Madras 
one can see innumerable children on the footpaths or on the open roads, in- 
dulging their fancies or releasing their energies in any way that offers. Few 
care who they are ; where they come from ; whether they have parents to look 
after them; whether they go to school; who are their playmates ; where 
they live, or whether they have any food to eat. It is out of such children, 
picked up from the streets and brought into the Madras Juvenile Court, that I 
have endeavoured to make a study of 100 cases. 

This group, quite typical of delinquency in Madras, represents a hundred 
different families of the Province. 52 families, or family members, have 
migrated to the city and its suburbs within the past 10 years. The remaining 
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48 families have lived in the city for the past two generations. There are 10 
cases of boys who left their families in the villages and came to Madras to stay 
with relatives or friends while seeking work. They have not found employ- 
ment. They are either cruelly treated or badly controlled. But they cannot 
return to their village homes, for in the village there is insufficient food and 
not even the possibility of securing work ; so they manage to hang on some- 
how in the city. 

By community, 73% of this group are Hindus; 15% belong to the 
Depressed Classes ; 8% are Muslims and 4% are Christians. 

By language, 75% speak Tamil ; 14% Telugu; 8% Urdu; 1% Marathi; 
1% Hindi and 1%, Malayali. 

The maximum literacy of the parents reported, is the 8th standard. The 
majority of the parents, however, have never studied beyond the 8rd or 4th 
vernacular standards and have now relapsed into illiteracy. All of the mothers 
are illiterate. Their time is occupied with menial labour and cooking meals. 
They regard education as a luxury for the rich and not for children from 
families such as theirs. 

Regarding economic status, 3 families have a total family income above 
Rs. 100/- per month ; 3 families have a total income between Rs. 50/- and 
Rs. 100/- ; 4 families below Rs. 50/- and above Rs. 40/-; 8 families below 
Rs. 40/- and above Rs. 30/- ; 27 families below Rs. 30/- and above Rs. 20/- ; 
39 families below Rs. 20/- and and above Rs. 10/- ; 14 families below Rs. 10/-, 
and 2 families have no income. 

It can thus be seen that over 50% of the families are living very close 
to the margin, but it cannot be demonstrated that the poverty of the family 
was a major factor in the child’s delinquency. Only 4 boys and 2 girls men- 
tioned family poverty as a factor in their delinquency. The average standard 
of life is poor in India and there is a fatalism which tends to make the people 
satisfied with their lot. Parents receiving but Rs. 15/- or 20/- per month, 
say: ‘‘Why should our boy steal ? Does he not have clothing; has he not food 
to eat; does he not have all conveniences at home ?’’ The attitude is that the 
children who crave extravagances beyond subsistence are quite at fault. 

A study of the moral and religious factors in these 100 families reveals 43 
cases of drunkenness; 29 cases of sexual immorality (father immoral 15, 
mother immoral 14); 3 cases where the parents encouraged the delinquency; 
26 cases of incessant home quarrelling; 4 cases of habitual gambling; 21 cases 
where the family had a disreputable name in the community; 4 cases where a 
parent was guilty of molestation; and 21 homes entirely devoid of any religi- 
ous influence. 54 homes out of the 100 were found to be definitely vicious. 

According to the investigation, 57 homes out the 100 studied, are broken 
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homes. In 22 instances the father is dead; in 15 instances the mother is dead; 
in 12 instances both parents are dead and the children living with friends or 
relatives; in 2 cases the father deserted; in 2 cases the mother deserted, and in 
4 cases the parents are living apart. 12 widows have become the concubines or 
mistresses of other men and are begetting children by these men—to the 
disadvantage of the older children born to the first husbands. The women 
neglect the older children and the older children resent the presence of a male 
who is not their father. In 9 cases children report bad treatment at the hands 
of step-mothers. 

Inconsistent discipline is reported in 58 cases. At one moment the child 
may be petted, while at the next he may be cursed. It is interesting in this 
connection that 12 of the 100 cases are only children; 22 are eldest sons, 32 
are youngest sons, and 34 intermediate family members. It would appear 
that the eldest, youngest, or only child tends to be spoiled by one or the other 
of the parents. 29 boys complained of overstrict discipline. 10 of these boys 
definitely stated that they engaged in delinquent acts in order to wreak ven- 
geance on their parents. 

In 32 cases both parents are working, leaving the children pretty much to 
shift for themselves. 

Turning now to the delinquents themselves : 59 out of 100 have had 
some schooling, but 56 of the 59 had already discontinued their education at 
the time their delinqueucies occurred. 39 of these 59 had a considerable 
record of truancy. Only 18 confessed any interest in their studies. 53 out 
of the 59 had left school by the age of 12. It is interesting to note that only 
11 boys left school because their parents wished them to work. The remainder 
left because of unsatisfactory school conditions. 41 children had no schooling. 

69 of the children studied were in employment: 13 as shop boys; 10 in 
street trades; 9 in bidi making; 8 as carpenters; 5 as coolies; 4 as goldsmiths; 
4 astextile workers; 4 in printing presses; 3 as cycle repairers; 3 as blacksmiths; 
2 as domestic servants; 2 as tailors; and 2 in mechanical work. Hours of 
work ranged from 6 to 12 per day—10 hours per day being the most common. 
10 children began work at the age of 8; 8 at the age of 9; 12 at the age of 
10; 10 at the age of 11; 15 at the age of 12; 8 at the age of 13; 6 at the 
age of 14. 

In Madras, as in other centres, delinquency is seen to be in large meas- 
ure influenced by the child’s companionship. Only 5 children report a posi- 
tive companionship influence. In 72 cases companionship influence is stated 
to be bad and in 23 eases indifferent. 49 delinquents attribute their 
delinquency to the instigation of one or more companions of their own age; 
10 state that they acted on the instigation of elders, parents, brothers; 41 say 
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that they acted independently. 44 of the 100 delinquents were taken into 
custody with companions. 

With reference to the habits of these children, 24 are in the custom of 
sleeping outside the home; 16 occasionally sleep outside and 60 sleep at home. 
32 boys are smokers; 2 are drug addicts; 8 are regular gamblers; 4 are accus- 
tomed to taking alcohol and 21 are habitual liars. 

The duration of delinquency varies from a single offence to 4 years and 


more: 
Delinquent habits for a period of 6 months .. 14 cases 
Delinquent habits for a period of 1 year .. 28 Cases 


Delinquent habits for a period of 1 to 2 years... 22 cases 


Delinquent habits for a period of 2to3 years... 14 cases 
Delinquent habits for a period of 3to4yearsplus. 6 cases 
Initial delinquency .. 16 cases 

Stealing is the major delinquency in this study, being reported in 74 
eases. This stealing is of two types : within the home and outside the home. 
Cases of stealing from their own homes, as reported to the police by the 
parents, number 48. Outside stealing cases number 26. 

It is a usual practice in South India for old women and mothers to tie 
up their loose change at the edge of the sari. The sly children approach the 
woman while she is asleep, untie the knot and take away the change. 5 such 
cases are reported. At othér times, silver or brass wares, tumblers and the 
like, are stolen from the house and pledged in the Marwari’s shop for pocket 
money. Sometimes cheap jewelry of silver—a ring from the mother’s hand or 
toe—is snatched away. A milkman, returning home of an evening, placed his 
earnings on a shelf. His son seized the money and bolted, spending the money 
in gambling. 

Stealing outside the home is at times an art. Most of the offences are 
committed by boys 12, 13 and 14 years old. There are 7 cases of stealing gold 
ornaments from children. <A child wearing a gold necklace, found the hooks 
loose and took it in her hand to give to her parents. A boy, who had observed 
the incident, snatched the necklace and ran. The child raised a hue and ery 
and the boy was caught and handed over to the police. Two boys managed to 
secure a gold bangle from a third child, when one of the boys told engaging 
stories, and the other boy, under pretence of being affectionate, removed the 
bangle. One boy stole a gold necklace, valued at Rs. 200/-, at the instigation 
of his parents. A gang of four boys and two girls set upon a small child and 
forcibly removed his ornaments. The habit of decorating young children 
with valuable ornaments makes these children ready prey for both child and 
adult thieves. 
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9 cases of stealing cycle lamps are reported. The cycle owner leaves 
his cycle outside the restaurant while he goes in for a cup of tea. A boy cycle 
enthusiast comes along, removes the lamp, and exchanges it with an adult 
hirer of cycles in return for a ride. Stealing electric bulbs is a common prac- 
tice. The increasing value of paper led 3 boys, with the help of one boy 
working inside the printing press, to steal a bundle of paper weighing three 
maunds. 11 cases of stealing saris and clothes are reported. This is usually 
done by gangs who enter the shop, and while one boy engages the attention of 
the clerk by bargaining, the others make away with what they can. Miscel- 
laneous thefts include such articles as brass vessels, soap, shoes, chairs, iron 
bars, gunny bags, bottles—in fact almost any small article which might have 
a ready sales value. 

Stealing outside the home is largely a companionship affair. 44 boys 
were accomplices with others. The maximum size of the group was 6, and 
the minimum 2. 

Twenty-four children attribute their stealing to the desire to see cinema 
shows or to go to hotels (restaurants). 4 children wished to hire bicyeles. 9 
boys had no other motive than to please their companions. 4 boys were in 
rebellion against their parents because their parents had taken their entire 
wages. 6 children only, refer to family poverty as a motive. 

The next major delinquency, as recorded in the court records, is 
disobedience and uncontrollability, numbering 12 cases. But in my own investi- 
gations, 33 of the parents reported their children as uncontrollable. Since, 
however, the children were brought before the court for other offences, such 
as stealing, the parents did not mention this factor to the court. 

Although only 8 boys were actually detained for wandering, my inquiry 
shows 45 such cases. Similarly, though the court records show but 6 cases 
of running away from home, my study reveals 47 such eases. This would 
indicate that the delinquency is ‘seldom a single act and that it is difficult to 
determine which delinquency is the most significant. 

The prevailing indifference of parents towards the schooling of their 
children is apparent in that but two cases of truancy are recorded, as against 
the 39 cases of actual truancy. Public opinion apparently does not as yet 
regard truancy as worth bothering with. 

Three brief case histories may be of interest : 

Case One. A boy, aged 14 years, was first brought to the Children’s 
Aid Society in——, for the theft of a time-piece. He was released on probation, 
his father executing a bond for Rs. 20/-. During the probation period he stole 
a purse containing Rs. 5/-. He was then committed to a Junior Certified 
School for 5 years and afterwards released on license. A year anda half later, 
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he again appeared before the Court for stealing a gold chain valued at 
Rs. 200/-. For this offence he was committed to a Senior Certified School for 
a period of 4 years. During this period he was found to have committed other 
thefts before being sent to the Senior School and hence was brought back for 
further enquiry and returned to the School. 

His father sells Ganja, and both father and son are addicted to Ganja 
smoking. The father has served several jail terms for robbery. The mother 
is a quarrelsome woman and is known to encourage the boy in his stealing. 
The sister is known to receive stolen articles and to dispose of them through an 
agent. No member of the family is educated and there is no constructive 
influence in the home. 

Case Two. A boy, aged 14, is an illegitimate child. Learning of the 
mother’s misconduct, the father left the home, and the mother became a per- 
manent concubine to the boy’s own father. This man died from tuberculosis 
and the mother started working. She lavished affection on the child and 
made no effort to discipline him. The boy was mentaliy dull and soon gave 
up his efforts at schooling. The boy’s mother in the meantime became intimate 
with another man and arranged for the boy to work in this man’s shop. The 
boy did not take to work. He preferred to loiter about and would beat his 
mother if she was unable to supply him with money on demand. 

The boy was first brought to the Society for sleeping on the road-side. 
He was restored to his mother. His next appearance before the Court was on 
the double charge of stealing a toe-ring from his mother while she was asleep, 
and taking a lamp from a cycle. This time he was released on probation and 
his mother executed a bond for Rs. 10/- for his good behaviour. During the 
probation period the boy associated continually with undesirable companions, 
engaged in sodomy, and finally beat his mother with a burning stick when she 
refused to give him money. He was returned to the Court and committed to 
an institution. 

Oase Three. A boy, aged 14, was brought to the Children’s Aid Society 
for being uncontrollable. In his home he had felt that he was unwanted and 
that his mother was prejudiced against him. From his twelfth year he began 
defying his mother and even gave her blows. His mother was very fond of 
the boy’s married sister and hence he found pleasure in going to his sister’s 
house and breaking windows and committing other destructive acts. His 
father took no part in the controversy. In school, the boy was uncontrollable 
and truant. He was once branded on the legs by the class teacher, with the 
mother’s permission. Once he inflicted such severe blows on his mother that 
she was disabled for three days. The mother then gave the challenge to the 
father that either she or the boy would leave the home and so the father 
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brought the boy to the Society. He was committed to the Senior Certified 
School and is reported as becoming more co-operative and amiable. 

Turning to the Disposal of these 100 cases, we find: 

1. Released on probation and handed over 


to parents, guardians, or relatives on bond ow OF 
2. Discharged with admonition 20 
3. Restored to parents or guardians oun ail on 

supervision ne _ a oe 12 
4. Committed to Certified Schools ow «- 10 
5. Sent to Leper Asylum soe ws «Cl 


It should be said in explanation of the ieee that whereas the probation 
order is a legal binding, ‘‘supervision’’ is the acceptance of a moral responsi- 
bility to be of assistance to the child. 

General statements are invariably inaccurate, but there are certain 
observable trends in the disposition of cases in the Madras Juvenile Court. 
Children who have committed an offence and who have no parents or suitable 
guardians are sent to senior or junior certified schools, even though they are 
appearing in the Court for the first time. Children who have parents or suit- 
able guardians, and who commit larceny for the first and second times are gen- 
erally handed over to their parents or guardians on bond of Rs. 10/- or 20/-, 
making the parents responsible for the good behaviour of the children for at 
least a year. Such children are as a rule placed on probation for one year. 
Children who have committed larceny more than twice and are regarded as 
incorrigible are sent to senior and junior certified schools, according to their 
ages. Children who are rescued from brothels or immoral surroundings are 
usually sent to certified schools unless they can be released to the care of 
responsible relatives or guardians. The placement of these children is 
decided by the Magistrate after the disposal of the cases of the adults involved 
in the proceedings. In some cases if the Court is satisfied that the home condi- 
tions will be improved, the child is handed over to his parents or guardians 
after they have executed a bond. Children who have committed minor offences 
are handed over to the parents or guardians with due admonition. Destitute 
and dependent children who cannot be restored to their parents or relatives are 
sent to certified schools. 

Probation work was started in Madras in 1937, after the Madras Children 
Amendment Act in 1936. All the probation officers are empowered by Govern- 
ment to rescue wandering and destitute children. The City of Madras is 
divided into four probation districts, on a geographical basis, and one proba- 
tion officer is in charge of each division. 

As soon as the child is brought to the Children’s Aid Society the proba- 
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tion officer traces his address, visits the parents and collects information about 
the child from his parents, relatives, neighbours and from the child himself. 
The investigation report is then placed before the Court. Where a petition is 
submitted to the Court, asking for the protection of a dependent child or for 
assistance in handling an uncontrollable child, the probation officer must 
ascertain the facts before the Magistrate can dispose of the case. When 
children are placed on probation, the probation officers are directed to visit the 
probationers and submit periodical reports. The probation officer must also 
visit supervision cases and supervise children released from Certified Schools. 

Each probation officer ordinarily has over 100 cases, in addition to 
supervising night school and taking regular classes five days in a week. He 
must also direct club activities once a week. Since none of the probation staff 
are trained, it is obvious that the probation work cannot be of the 
highest quality. 

I am well aware that I have given insufficient attention to the psycho- 
logical factors involved in delinquency, but since even elementary factual 
material is lacking in our country at the present time, I feel that the materials 
presented are not without their value. It is my earnest hope that a clinie on 
the lines of the Bombay Clinic may soon be started in the City of Madras 
in order that we may approach our problem in its entirety. 





ATTITUDE THERAPY IN CHILD PSYCHIATRY : 
THE ROOTS OF BEHAVIOUR 
K, R. MASANI 

In this article Dr. Masani begins a discussion of attitude therapy in child guidance, 
discussing hereditary factors, organic factors and environmental factors influencing behaviour, 
He points out that behaviour is a resultant of a multiplicity of influences on an organism 
having fundamental needs. In subsequent articles Dr. Masani will discuss the significance of 
parental attitudes for the behaviour of the child, and the changing of parental attitudes. 

Dr. Masani is Lecturer in Psychiatry in The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work and Director of the Child Guidance Clinic of the School. 

A report of the Child Guidance Clinic will be found under ‘Notes and Comments.” 


attitude therapy in the field of Child Psychiatry or Child Guidance, it 
seems desirable in the beginning to review the various factors that 


| LTHOUGH. it is the aim of this study to give an account of the place of 


influence or modify behaviour, so that a one-sided impression may not be given 
regarding the psychiatric endeavours which aim at helping the child showing 
behaviour and personality deviations, to adjust in a more harmonious manner 
with his environment. It is not possible in a short article of this nature to 
deal in a detailed and systematic way with the diagnosis and treatment of 
behaviour and personality disorders. The various factors that influence be- 
haviour and the various methods of treatment in child psychiatry will only be 
mentioned to give a fair perspective of the question, but the major portion of 
the study will be concerned with the theme of the importance of parental 
attitudes in shaping the behaviour of the child and of attempts to modify these 
attitudes in order to influence such behaviour in a desirable way. 

In view of the fundamental importance of discovering the causation of 
deviations in behaviour in order to be able to treat them, we shall begin this 
study by reviewing briefly the factors influencing human behaviour. 

Hereditary Factors. In the past a great deal of energy was spent in dis- 
cussing whether it was heredity or environment that determined or shaped the 
individual. Today this no longer remains a question for the scientist. It is 
accepted as axiomatic that behaviour is determined and influenced by both sets 
of factors, even though there are possibilities of wide variations in different 
individuals regarding the relative importance of hereditary and environmental 
factors. While certain attributes or specific qualities of behaviour in all indi- 
viduals are particularly influenced by hereditary factors it is well to bear in 
mind that even among such attributes there is hardly ever one which is not 
influenced by environmental factors as well. Thus even if hereditary factors 
are of particular significance in regard to certain traits, the individual behavi- 
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our is usually the result of the action and interaction of such factors with the 
social environment. Even when there is a clearly inherited factor, the result- 
ant behaviour varies enormously according to the way in which such factor 
interacts with the environment. The colour of the individual’s skin, hair, eyes: 
the shape of his features; the size and physical constitution—are some of the 
attributes in which heredity plays a large part. The limits of growth and the 
possession of one or other type of body build depend largely on inherited 
factors. It is easy to see that a child who has a puny physique and a size 
under the average will find it difficult to compete with others and will tend to 
be a follower rather than a leader of groups. But the ultimate shape of this 
child’s behaviour patterns will depend to no small degree on whether he is 
made to feel inferior by being constantly taunted for his weakness and 
smallness, whether he is over-protected and favoured, or whether his small 
size and weak health are accepted naturally and he is encouraged to cultivate 
compensatory qualities. 

Turning to the intellectual equipment of the child, it is well known 
that intelligence is in large measure limited by hereditary endowment, al- 
though a certain amount of change in the degree of measured intellect can be 
brought about by stimulation and wise training, during the early years. 
Modification of innate intelligence by environmental factors in later years, 
however, is small. One of the clearest indications of the fact that intelligence 
is limited by hereditary endowment is found when we turn to the statistical 
findings of the intelligence level of offspring of parents, where one or both 
parents suffered from genetic mental defect. Without going into details it 
may be stated that there is a strikingly significant difference in the incidence 
of mental deficiency in the offspring, where one or both parents suffer from 
mental defect as compared to the incidence of mental deficiency in the general 
population. It is not difficult to demonstrate that mentally defective children, 
and equally those of border-line intelligence, find it much more difficult to 
adjust to the demands of society than those of average intelligence, and the 
behaviour demonstrated by the former category is largely influenced by this 
fundamental lack of average intelligence. It is true, however, that the exact 
form of behaviour difficulty is determined by the action and _ interaction 
of the social and emotional factors superimposed upon this fundamental defect. 
It is interesting to note that in studies of juvenile delinquency several 
authors have noticed an unduly large proportion of border-line cases, that is, 
those with intelligence quotients between 70 and 85,———l. Q’s between 85-115 
being looked upon as average. 

Turning next to the question whether unstable neurotie or psychotic 
behaviour patterns are inherited, we are no longer on such clear ground as 
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when dealing with intellectual retardation. The biogenic psychoses, for 
example, are regarded by many as due fundamentally to inherited dispositions 
towards such psychoses on account of a certain degree of positive correlation 
between higher incidence of psychosis in the ancestry of such patients than 
that of the average population. The figures obtained, however, are by no 
means quite convincing in establishing a clear and direct relationship. The 
matter is further complicated by the fact that children born of parents 
suffering from such psychosis might tend to exhibit patterns of psychotic 
behaviour, not necessarily because of direct inheritance, but because of having 
lived in close proximity with such a parent and having been adversely affected 
by contact with such a disordered personality. It is established beyond 
doubt that a child’s development and behaviour is considerably influenced by 
the behaviour and personality of the adults forming his environment and _ it 
appears reasonable to infer that a child exposed to the influence of a psychotic 
parent might develop some forms of psychotic traits. Similarly in the field of 
psychoneuroses, although a tendency to obsessional neuroses and to obsessive 
traits appearing in members of succeeding generations may seem to point to 
a hereditary disposition, it cannot be overlooked that here too the child’s 
obsessional traits might be due to the environmental influence of living in 
eontact with an individual with obsessional traits. This would apply also to 
the question of ‘‘hysterical dispositions’? where certainly a large degree of 
imitation and identification occurs. But whatever the views one holds regard- 
ing the causation of the various psychoses and neuroses, the great importance 
of parental psychosis in influencing behaviour is obvious. 

A review of the hereditary factors would not be complete without a 
word about the inheritance of actual behaviour patterns. Cases have been 
reported of investigations on twins which show similarities of behaviour 
patterns which cannot be accounted for by environmental factors." In this 
connection it may be noted ‘that it is simple motor patterns which may be 
inherited thus and the popular belief that a child inherits his bad behaviour 
from one of the parents or grandparents or from a disreputable and good for 
nothing uncle or aunt has no confirmation in any scientific investigation under- 
taken. As mentioned earlier if a child takes after one of his parents or other 
relatives it is on account of his consciously or unconsciously imitating the 
adult or identifying himself with him or her. What has just been mentioned 
about bad behaviour would apply naturally also to the more serious degrees of 
delinquency or criminality. 

1 Gesell, A., “The Developmental Psychology of Twins,” Chapter VI in The Handbook 
of Child Psychology, edited by Carl Murchison, Worcester, Mass., Clark University 
Press, 1931. 
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The organic factors. Although some of the factors to be listed below are 
placed in the category of organic influences it must be remembered that many 
of them also appear to have an hereditary basis and are merely so described 
for convenience. A hard and sharp distinction cannot be made between 
hereditary and organic influences in regard to some of these factors, but a 
good many other physical factors are not hereditarily conditioned. Gross 
deviations of endocrinological functioning or more subtle glandular imbalance 
undoubtedly affect behaviour. For example a child with hypothyroid fune- 
tioning tends to be dull, sluggish, emotionally placid and tame, whereas a 
child with hyperthyroid functioning tends to be alert, emotionally excitable, 
overactive, restless and difficult to manage. Similarly disordered functioning 
of the pituitary, the thymus, the gonads and the adrenal glands influence the 
behaviour of the individual. Apart from the influences of malfunctioning of 
the individual glands, subtle variations in glandular balance based on the 
interaction of the glands on each other further complicate the question by 
influencing the personality and behaviour of the child in a number of ways. 
In spite of the many obscurities and complexities of the question of the 
influence of the endocrine glands on behaviour it may be accepted that the 
organisation an individual possesses at birth has been shaped very largely by 
the influence of the endocrine secretions to which he has been subjected, and his 
further development and behaviour throughout life are considerably affected by 
endocrine functioning. The endocrine functioning, on the one hand, influ- 
ences the nervous system and emotions, but it in its turn is influenced and 
controlled by the activities of the nervous system. Healy’ gives an interesting 
example, quoting Collip : ‘‘A diabetic, taking insulin treatment, found while 
walking on the street that he was being overcome by the typical physical and 
mental states that supervene when the blood sugar is greatly reduced. He had 
forgotten to provide himself with sugar to eat and staggered into a drug 
store, where he incoherently demanded a chocolate bar. The druggist, believ- 
ing that he had to deal with a drunken man, promptly threw him out. This 
naturally caused the man to become terrifically enraged. With his enrage- 
ment he came to himself, made his way to another shop, obtained his candy, 
and experienced the usual quick restoration of the equilibrium of the chemistry 
of his body fluids. Anger had stimulated an excessive output of hormones 
from the adrenals, and these had the power to increase temporarily the blood 
sugar, sufficient to tide the patient over in the circumstances that confronted 
him.”’ 

It has to be accepted that no simple deduction can be made regarding 
the influence of endocrinological factors on behaviour. The action and 


3 Personality in Formation and Action, pp, 42-3. 
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interaction of hereditary organisation, of external conditioning, of internal 
biochemical influences and of impulses from the nervous system are indeed 
extremely complicated. Apart from endocrine functioning, the functioning 
of other systems of the body play quite a definite role in shaping behaviour, 
also. Popular belief has it that indigestion and acidity in the stomach often 
causes irritability and sourness of disposition. Rich’s work on the biochemical 
approach to personality tends to show a correlation between body acidity and 
emotional excitability.’ It cannot be emphasised too much that the physiologi- 
eal funtioning of the various systems and biochemical influences, influence to 
a great degree the behaviour of the individual. 

Turning now to the question of body types it has been suggested, nota- 
bly by Kretchmer, that the behaviour and personality of the individual is 
correlated with the physical form or configuration of the individual. The body 
type theories have had a fair reception; for one thing any theory which tends 
to do away with the difficult task of accounting for behaviour by psychologi- 
eal factors and which tends to solve the riddle of behaviour with such simple 
and physical causative factors las always had a strong appeal. It has been 
suggested that the broad, stocky, thick-set ‘“pyknic’’ person is an extraverted, 
social, carefree and jolly person, with tendency to cyclical variation in mood, 
individual is introverted, un- 


’ 


whereas the long 


6? 


social, sensitive and preoccupied with his own thoughts and feelings. But 


narrowly-built “‘leptosomic’ 


although this appears to be borne out to a certain extent, there are definite 
limitations to such theories; for example, in regard to the types just 
quoted there are frequently sub-types; also the extraverted, social, carefree 
’ type, nor again 
body type. It 


and jolly type is not always correlated with the ‘“‘pyknic’ 
the introverted, unsocial, sensitive type with ‘“‘leptosomic’’ 
must be concluded that no such simple causative scheme could play any but a 
very small part in conditioning behaviour. But if body type appears to play 
a relatively insignificant part,’ physical deformities caused through hereditary 
or accidental factors or through illness, play a very considerable part even 
though they may operate on the psychological plane. Marked shortness, for 
example, frequently produces acute feelings of inferiority which the indivi- 
dual tries to compensate for by the quest for power and importance in fields 
other than physical prowess. But for his marked shortness and ugliness 
Napoleon would probably never have exhibited in his behaviour such extreme 
compensatory drives in the direction of quest for power and domination. It 
may not be coincidence that the most blatant propagandist in Germany happens 
to be lame in one leg and may be thus covering up feelings of intense inferior- 

§ Rich, Gilbert J., “A Biochemical Approach to the Study of Personality”, Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol, 23, July 1928, pp. 158-175. 
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ity by loud talk. Scientific support for the view that physical defects cause 
inferiority feelings and compensatory behaviour is not lacking. In a study of 
anormal group of young people Paterson found that the number of physical 
defects correlated significantly with feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. *‘ 

Finally a word about the effect of illness on shaping behaviour. The 
direct effect of prolonged and exhausting illness is easy to understand. Like- 
wise the occurrence of organic diseases of the brain, such as epilepsy, encepha- 
litis lethargica and chorea often bring about marked behaviour deviations. 
But of great importance too are the indirect effects of any illness, particularly 
where the illness tended to last any length of time, and where the child gained 
a good deal of over-attention and sympathy on account of the illness. After 
such an illness many a child tends to exhibit behaviour which aims at continu- 
ing the large amount of attention and sympathy which he received. He tends to 
resist assuming normal responsibilities on the plea of vague ill-health or defi- 
nite conversion symptoms, and tends to regress to infantile patterns of behavi- 
our. These effects of physical illness are not only discernible in children; 
many an adult tends to show precisely similar reactions and this tends to play 
a serious part in problems of dependency. 

Environmental Factors. It needs no stressing that in considering the 
environmental influences which affect the child’s behaviour, first place must 
be conceded to the influences of the home. Clinical workers in psychiatry 
have long recognised that the emotional attitudes of the parents towards the 
child have a profound influence on the behaviour of the child. It has been 
clearly observed, for example, that parental attitudes which make the child 
feel doubtful and insecure about his parents’ affection towards him, or those 
which make him feel rejected, are responsible for a good deal of deviated be- 
haviour; whether it manifests itself in childhood as a behaviour, personality 
or habit disorder or as a definite character disorder, psychoneurosis or psycho- 
sis later on in adult life. 

Apart from the direct relationship between the parent and the child 
another factor adversely affecting the chances of harmonious adjustment is 
the relationship between the parents. It has become a common observation 
while dealing with widely differing types of maladjusted individuals that more 
problems arise in broken homes, or in homes where there is deep marital 
friction, than in harmonious homes. Such clinical observations were always 
open to the objection of lacking scientific objectivity, but recent statistical 
studies, notably in America, have shown that there is definite objective evidence 
of the relationship between such factors and the incidence of behaviour pro- 

Paterson D. Y., Physique and Intellect, pp. 227-231, New York: Century 
Company, 1930. 
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blems. For example, Burgess’ study suggests that of the different types of 
broken home, those where the father remarries to produce the father-step- 
mother combination have the most injurious effect on the production of 
behaviour and personality deviations, while the children living alone with their 
mother show a minimum amount of maladjustment due to broken homes.’ 

Another home influence of considerable importance depends on the 
attitude adopted by the parents towards the development and free growth of 
the children. Whether parents encourage the youngster to develop initiative 
and stand on his own legs in meeting gradually increasing difficulties or 
whether they baby the child and allow or encourage him to behave in an 
infantile manner is of considerable significance also for the ultimate outcome 
of adjustment or maladjustment. 

The extent of sibling rivalry depends to alarge extent on the attitudes 
of the parents, such as favouritism and rejection. Such rivalry is frequently 
directly responsible for much jealous behaviour and attention-seeking activities. 
It would be easy to go on with numerous other influences of parental attitudes 
but it is not possible to do more than state at this point that several other 
factors, such as the ethical codes in the home, the ideals and standards—parti- 
cularly of the mother, the kind of discipline—over-strict or over-lenient, con- 
sistent or inconsistent, the extent to which the parents dominate the child or 
obtain compensatory satisfaction in his activities, all exert a considerable 
influence on the child’s behaviour. It will be shown later in greater detail 
how these parental attitudes affect the behaviour of the child. 

If parental attitudes are the most important of the environmental 
influences affecting behaviour, other influences cannot be neglected. Favour- 
itism by a teacher, or vindictiveness on his part, do naturally influence 
behaviour. Similarly the attitudes of one’s fellow students, whether they 
bully or ridicule him, reject or accept him, all have a good deal of bearing on 
the child’s behaviour. For exdmple, in quite a fair proportion of cases of 
truancy, the child is running away from unpleasant or frightening experiences 
at school. 

Closely allied to school influences in many eases, though by no means 
always so, are the influences of the child’s companionship group. The influ- 
ence of the attitude and behaviour of the companionship group, according to 
several authors, appears only to be second to the influence of the family. The 
child tends naturally to adopt the standards of the group and his behaviour 
shows a correlation with the behaviour of the group. However significant the 

5 Burgess, E. W., “The Cultural Study of Adolescence,” in Physical and Mental 


Adolescent Growth; Proceedings of the Conference on the Adolescent. Cleveland: Brush 
Foundation, 1930, 
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role of individual psychological factors in shaping behaviour the strength of 
such social forces cannot be overlooked. 

Cultural and Social Influences. Closely linked up with the above are the 
eultural and social traditions. The social group is constantly moulding the 
behaviour of the individual. For example, Shaw has demonstrated that a boy 
residing in the midst of disintegrating social influences in a large American 
city has twenty times the chance of becoming delinquent as a boy who lives 
in more-favoured parts of the city. In Bombay too, certain localities appear to 
have a marked influence on delinquency. Low economic status, especially 
when combined with undesirable social environment, naturally has a bad 
effect on the behaviour of the child. Not only these general and broad social 
factors but more definite and specific factors have recently been shown to 
influence behaviour. It has been pointed out that children coming from the 
homes of the well-to-do tend to exhibit more of personality deviations and 
emotional disturbances in the nature of inner tensions and personal malad- 
justment whereas those from poorer families tend to develop more outgoing 
and anti-social behaviour problems and delinquencies. Even after making 
allowances for differences in intelligence in the homes, the economic factor 
seems involved. It is not possible to do justice in such summarised fashion 
to the various sociological factors, but it may be said that the social factors 
will influence behaviour in a variety of ways according to the individual and 
psychological factors present’in each case. 

Fundamental Needs of the Ohild. Having summarised the different 
hereditary, organic and environmental factors, it cannot be felt that a 
review of the motivating factors of behaviour is completed. The factors so 
far mentioned act and interact in a complicated manner upon an organism 
that has a set of fundamental biological strivings. In the very earliest days 
of infancy such fundamental urges are largely in the nature of urges for the 
satisfaction of bodily needs such as hunger, the maintenance of suitable body 
temperature and body posture, and the removal of painful stimuli. As the 
infant grows older, over and above these physical needs certain emotional 
needs begin to aquire greater and greater importance, until very soon the 
emotional needs appear to outweigh the purely physical ones. The number 
and nature of emotional needs vary a good deal in different individuals, but 
some of them may be looked upon as fundamental. 

In describing these needs it is more important to see how their non- 
satisfaction affects behaviour than to classify them in any precise manner, 
It will suffice for the present to state that a need for security, a need for re- 
sponse, a need for recognition and approval, a need for growth and develop- 
ment, a need for play, a need for achievement and a need for companionship 
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appear to be fundamental. In considering the influences affecting behaviour 
it will readily be seen, that from the nature of these needs, environmental 
factors tend to play a dominant role: whether a child feels secure or insecure, 
whether he feels approved or not, whether he experiences satisfactory emotional 
responses, whether he can develop initiative in meeting increasingly difficult ex- 
periences, whether he can indulge in play activities, whether he can feel satise 
faction in achieving something according to his capacities and whether he has 
facilities for companionship. Naturally, among the environmental factors re- 
sponsible for the satisfaction or non-satisfaction of these needs, parental atti- 
tudes take first place, as the child spends the earliest and formative years in 
intimate contact with the parents. 

In the next issue of the Journal I shall attempt to describe how the 
child’s behaviour is influenced by parental attitudes, in their relationship to 
the satisfaction of the child’s fundamental needs. 


(To he continued.) 

















A STUDY OF THIRTY-FIVE STEALING CASES PASSING THROUGH 
THE BOMBAY JUVENILE COURT IN 1939 
LADLI NATH 


The author of this paper (Zata School 1949) is a Probation Officer of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay, who is particularly interested in child guidance work. With no previous 
Indian studies to guide him, he has attempted to uncover some of the psychological factors 
in delinquency. The number of cases studied is limited, but the paper prepares the evay 
for further and more intensive studies in this field. 


LITERATURE on juvenile delinquency in India is at present practi- 

cally non-existent, though the field is a large one. And psychological 

studies of delinquency are even more rare. But if the delinquent child 
is to be dealt with intelligently, the attempt at least must be made to under- 
stand his total situation. Economic, social and environmental factors granted, 
there must be something that leads one child to rebel against society, while 
other children seem to meet apparently the same type of situation in a normal 
manner. I am fully aware of my limitations in this field and have had no 
recourse to any Indian studies which could be of help, but at the same time I 
present this initial study of 35 stealing cases passing through the Juvenile 
Court of Bombay in 1939, as a pioneer contribution toward our problem. 

For my own guidance I drew up a detailed questionnaire, but in 
interviewing children and parents I used the conversational method. Informa- 
tion received from the schools was practically nil, for most of the boys had 
had a very nominal school period and that generally at some time in the past. It 
was extremely difficult to fix the periods of the various events in the children’s 
lives and to secure a developmental history, for the majority of the parents 
seemed to lack a sense of counting time and age. As a matter of fact the 
parents were, for the most part, almost entirely ignorant of the activities and 
companions of their children. 

Since this is a study of 35 cases only, I would not attempt to make any 
generalizations regarding either the delinquency problem or the problem of 
stealing. I can only show some of the factors which have influenced the lives 
of these particular children. None of them may be claimed as the one outstand- 
ing influence and none of them may beignored. The child is influenced by 
all of the factors that enter into his life. And he reacts to the situation 
as a whole. 

Whether stealing by children should always be regarded as an anti-social 
act is a big question. Many times children do things, quite ignorant of the 


moral or social implications of their actions. They are out for fun; or 
9 
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perhaps stealing seems to be the only way to satisfy the desire which is upper- 
most in the child’s mind at the moment. The children themselves do not feel 
that they have done anything wrong, and the question arises whether adult 
society should view them as delinquents. There are other children who know 
that stealing is undesirable. But at the same time they are faced with dire 
need and either have to forego their barest necessities or steal. Should they 
he regarded as anti-social? The child is naturally curious and is not always 
able to diseriminate. Is a child who takes something which attracts him 
very much, automatically to be classified as a thief? Or again, there are other 
children whose stealing issymbolic. They may be drawn into stealing by un- 
conscious forces over which they have no direct control, or unconsciously they 
may be trying to get through stealing that which has beén unjustly denied to 
them—some factor extremely important to a balanced emotional life. Are 
these children delinquents, or patients ? There are children, full of abounding 
energy, but no opportunity is offered them to divert this energy into construc- 
tive channels. They want security, but the home fails to give security. They 
want love, but the home is broken. They want companions, but the character 
of the neighbourhood is such that good companions are few and far between. 
They want recognition, but where will they find it? They wish to develop 
their vocational or mental faculties, but no job offers and the poverty of the 
family precludes their schooling. If children thwarted in these ways, rebel 
against society and turn to stealing as a means of satisfying themselves, 
society, instead of condemning. should ask itself the question, ““Who is 
responsible ?’’ Do society’s demands go hand-in-hand with the facilities 
provided by society ? 

What articles were stolen ? The articles stolen by the 35 children of 
this study were varied. 12 boys stolemoney. 10 boys stole iron. It being 
the monsoon season, 4 boys went in for umbrellas. Other objects taken were 
coats, shoes, watches, locks, poultry, machinery, cycles, household utensils, 
ornaments, rings—in fact anyarticle which appealed to the child or had a 
ready sales value. 

Where dil they steal? 1 child stole at home; 2 in the neighbourhood ; 
3 at work and the remainder in the course of their wandering or play 
activities. 

Did they steal alone 2? 12 eases out of the 35 stole alone, 21 cases stole 
with companions. In 2 eases companionship is suspected, as the boys in 
question were members of gangs, but the actual fact is not known. Compan- 
ionship was thus a factor in a majority of eases. How did this companionship 
eome about? There are yarious possibilities. A child may join a group 
beeanse its activities attract him, On the other hand a group may emerge 
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because children with similar desires engage in concerted action as a means 
of satisfying these desires. Circumstances and environment may force com 
panions on the child. The company itself may give the childa feeling o| 
power. Many factors have a bearing on the determination of children’: 
companionship—a subject which we will consider more in detail at a later point 
in this study. 

Were they all first offenders 2? No, 11 cases out of the 35 were repeaters. 
7 had already been placed under supervision and the rest discharged. 13 
cases were found to be habitual stealers, though, of these 13, only 6 had 
been previously arrested for stealing, and 2 on other charges. 

How were their cases disposed of 2? 20 cases were put under supervision, 
6 were committed to institutions, and the remainder admonished and dis- 
charged. 

What was the children’s own attitude towards the activities they engaged in? 
10 children felt that they had not stolen. Yes, they had been with the actual 
culprit, but they had simply gone along as an accommodationtoa friend. They 
themselves had no idea of stealing, or no desire to steal. The companionship 
influence was too strong. In 7 cases the children felt that they had done 
wrong and expressed both penitence and a desire to improve. In 3 cases the 
children said that they felt they had done wrong, but that they had been un- 
able to resist outside pressure. The attitude of 3 children was an entirely 
carefree one: ‘‘Yes, we did it, but plenty of other people do too. Stealing 
certainly is nothing to get excited about.”’ 7 children were definitely 
in a defiant mood and said that they stole to get even for real or imagined 
grievances. The remainder were unwilling or unable to supply information. 

Why did they steal? 10 children stated they desired the articles stolen. 
7 children said they wanted money for cinemas, marbles, and other amuse- 
ments. 7 declared they simply wanted money. 8 desired the recognition of 
their companions. 7 acted on outside suggestion. 10 were directly instigated 
to steal by others. 9 said it was in ‘‘a spirit of fun. 8 regarded the steal- 
jng exploit as ‘‘an adventure.’’ 4 stole out of resentment, and others were 
unable to assign any reasons. Various causes were given by several of the 
children for the same exploit, and in the cases of those who stole more than 
once, various causes appeared for different exploits. On the whole, a desire 
to possess money or things of value as a means of satisfying needs and 
buying pleasures appears as a major or minor factor in the stealing of 
24 cases. 

The various causes of stealing given by these children ; their attitudes 
towards their own problems, and the force and persistency with which they in- 
dulged in these activities, seem to mark out two different types of children. 


9) 
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First, were those who had casually gone in for stealing, either knowingly—as 
they were in such circumstances that it seemed an easy way of getting what they 
wanted—or thoughtlessly, because some one suggested the act. Their problems 
were of recent origin and their attitudes such that improvement seemed quite 
hopeful. These cases numbered 16. On the other hand were those children 
who were persistent in their stealing and who wilfully disregarded community 
standards. They seemed either defiant or carefree and showed no desire for im- 
provement. These cases numbered 19. i would not hold that these alignments 
ure categorical. The lines between the groups are crossed over very easily in 
certain cases. And I would also emphasize that the child’s own evaluation of 
his motives may be quite at variance with reality. 

Ages of the children. One child in the group was 7 years old ; 2 were 10 
years old; 7 were 11 years old; 6 were 12 vears old: 4 were 13 years old ; 9 
were 14 years old and 6 were 15 years old. 

Economic situation. 10 children in this study were from homes which I 
call “‘comfortable’’, i.¢., lower middle class families, bordering ou the poverty 
line. 13 children were from “‘poor’’ homes, and 12 from ‘‘very poor’’ homes, 
i.e., Minimum standard or reduced to begging. 21 children reported themselves 
as satisfied with the economic condition of the home ; 7 accepted the situation, 
but were dissatisfied ; 5 were dissatisfied and in rebellion, and in the other 2 
cases, the parents reported their children as satisfied, but the child’s own feel- 
ing is not known. 

Employment. 8 children began working before the age of 7; 1 between 
7-9; 8 between 9-10; 7 between 10-13, and 4 after reaching the age of 13. 
10 went to work on their own initiative; 13 were placed in work by their parents 
and 5 worked with their parents. It is interesting to note that out of the 10 
eases who found work for themselves, the parents of 2 children only were aware 
that their children were working, the other parents thinking that their children 
were spending their time in play. These children thus avoided putting their 
earnings with the family income and had their entire wages for their own use. 
6 of this group, however, were out of employment at the time of their arrest. 
One child who had been working in a hotel of a notorious character, was com- 
pelled by his father to quit the work and turned to stealing to provide himself 
with the things to which he had become accustomed while working. 

Home conditions. In 3 eases both parents were dead; in 7 cases the 
mother was dead; in 8 cases the father was dead, and in 17 vases both parents 
were living. Butof the 17 cases where both parents were living, only 6 
children reported a satisfactory home atmosphere. The remaining cases reported 
nagging, quarrelling, bullying and too severe discipline. [In 3 cases. where the 
relationships with parents were satisfaetory. the ebildren reported their be- 
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haviour to be in defiance of the dictatorship of an elder brother who was 
attempting to usurp the authority of the parents. 5 children found the home 
discipline so repressive that they resorted to street life and other forms of 
excitement as compensation. 

Of the boys who had lost their fathers, 1 was unable to obtainany definite 
reactions. 3 of the boys who had lost their mothers, however, reacted violent), . 
2 of the boys ran away from home and took to unwholesome forms of street lift 
while the third developed feelings of inferiority and took to day dreaming. — Ie 
no longer felt secure and turned to stealing in an endeavour to find satisfaction. 
In only one case was the step-mother reported as the major factor in the 
delinquency. 

Seven children reported constant nagging in the home and 2 felt that they 
were being discriminated against. 6 of these boys had run away from home at 
some time or other and 5 were actually living in the streets at the time of their 
arrest. 

In six homes members of the household quarrelled amongst themselves or 
even with others. A quarrelsome home not only places a bad ideal before the 
child, but also makes him feel insecure. He is put between conflicting loyalties 
and the love, hatred, duty and anger toward the different persons, whom he 
may be loving or hating at the moment, loom large in his mind and_ put him in 
a disturbing situation. 2 children in such households found satisfaction in the 
love of the mother. The other 4 cases were not so easily compensated, for the 
quarrels seem to have effected them detrimentally, resulting in open defiance. 

Recreation. Only 9 children out of the 35 studied had had contact with 
organized playgrounds. The remainder found their recreation in the streets and 
in visiting the beaches and maidans when the opportunity offered. 11> children 
were habitual frequenters of vicious localities. 

Temperament of children studied. The nature of the child influences the 
the behaviour of his companions toward him. <A child who is of the leadership 
type will gather round him other children and organize his group, while a sub- 
missive child will be easily influenced by others to join in their activities. 
Others of the dominating type will accept the former as an equal, while they 
will try to take work from, and assume an authority over, the suggestible child. 
17 children in this study were easily suggestible, while 12 children were definite- 
ly assertive. One boy, in particular, had been a leader in his village. But 
when he came to Bombay, the Bombay mavalis began to bully him. His vanity 
could not stand this treatment. He determined to outdo the mavalis at their 
own game and joined one of their gangs. The restraining influences of home 
and community were not able to contend with his desire for superiority. He 
won the leadership he eraved—and also institutional commitment. At the other 
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extreme was a futile boy who craved leadership and who compensated himself 
for his inability to be a leader by engaging in stealing. 

Schooling. 9 of the children studied stated that they “‘hated’’ school and 
dropped out almost as soon as they entered. 2 studied tor 2 years; 11 from 2 
to 4 years; 5 from 4 to 6 vears and 4 for more than 6 vears. 4 children had 
never attempted school. Only 6 children out of 35 were going to school at the 
time of arrest. Two of these were habitual truants. 

Interests. Seventeen children were very interested in the cinema, while 
11 of this group might be said to have been abnormally interested in the cinema. 
All of these 11 children were neglected at home. The movies gave them a 
satisfaction that they were unable to find elsewhere. It is very rarely indeed 
that the Indian working class home can supply its children with money for 
cinema tickets. Hence the children must either curb their desires or resort to 
other methods. The methods employed are generally to beg for used tickets 
from paying patrons during the interval or to steal the required money. Five 
children enumerated among the causes of their stealing a desire to get money 
for the movies. Others included the movies with the general desire for amuse- 
ment. The movies create another problem in that children of this type .can 
only patronize the cheapest cinema houses, which places are generally resorted 
to by those bad characters who wish to use children as tools in their anti-social 
activities. 

Kleven children were interested in tamashas, street corner shows and 
exhibitions which do not require much money, but which are wholly non-eon- 
structive. They provide excitement and little else, and subject the child to 
exposure to the accompanying undesirable influences. 

Three children only were interested in books—and these cheap novels. 
Five children declared no interests and the interests of the remainder were very 
meagre. Such children are ready candidates for delinquency, for the delinquent 
act is at least a change from the monotony of daily living. 

Undesirable habits. Eighteen children were incorrigible; 12 accustomed 
to staying out late and bunking out; 12 were runaways; 2 were engaging in 
sodomy; 2 were confessed beggars; 9 were given to lying; 6 were known as 
bullies; 13 were habitual smokers and 4 drinkers. The parents were unable to 
give very little information about the developmental history of the children. It 
was not until the habits protruded themselves that they were noticed. Even 
then the parents made no effort to discover why or how the habits were formed. 
They attributed the children’s actions to the evil in human nature and sought to 
exorcise this evil through nagging, punishing, stigmatising and repressing— 
which probably made matters worse. 

Initial delinquency. The initial delinquency, as reported by the children, 
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was stealing in 8 cases; gambling in 1 case; running away from home in 2 
eases; staying out at night in 5 eases; truancy in 9 cases; begging in 1 case 
and the present stealing in 9 cases. 

Physical health. In 15 cases the children were of normal health; in 14 
cases undernourished and physically deficient, while 6 cases were not examined. 
None of the children who had physical handicaps attributed their delinquency 
to their physical condition, though it is quite probable that there was some 
connection. Consciously or unconsciously the handicapped child may try to 
engage in activities where he can outshine others and through which his short- 
comings can be counter-balanced. When others make a child feel inferior over a 
shortcoming that is already a disliked partof himselfand that is not in his hands 
to improve, it may very readily create feelings of resentment that will lead 
the child to withdraw the efforts which he was making to adhere to 
society’s code. 

Mental conflicts. The following listing of mental conflicts is an enumera- 
tion only of the conflicts which the boys themselves revealed. Without doubt 
other conflicts had an important part in influencing their conduct. 8 boys 
reported conflicts due to treatment by parents; 6 as due to conditions at home; 
6 due to treatment at work or school; 5 due to worry over the absence of a 
suitable job; 4 due to treatment by other members of the family; 5 due to their 
own inferiorities; 1 over violation of moral standards by parent: 1 due to treat- 
ment by neighbours; 1 due to obsession for money. 

Such conflicts upset and disturb the child. He wants peace and a smooth 
course of life. These conflicts thwart him. He wants happiness, but unhappi- 
ness comes to him. He gropes for a way of action which willgive him happiness 
and a fitting answer to these disturbing influences. 

When a child presents a problem and plays a role that society does not 
like, it does not help much to give him a bad name and treat him throngh set 
measures, prescribed for particular types of misbehaviour. If he is to be 
restored to normality, those factors which have eaused a deviation from normal 
must be dealt with. The assets and liabilities in the situation must be assessed. 
The former should be su strengthened as to counterbalance the effects of the 
latter, and the latte: should be so altered or removed as to diminish the forees 
that are disturbing the child. 

I have pointed out above that the children whom I studied could be 
divided into two groups. In Group I the stealing was casual and the 
children’s attitudes were such that improvement seemed hopeful. In Group I 
the stealing was more or less chronic and there was less hope for improvement. 
An idea of the liabilities entering into the cases in both groups may be gained 
from the following table ; 
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72 LADLI NATH 
Problem Group | Group TT Total 

(a) Economic insufficiency = 13 12 25 
(b) Unsatisfied cravings — 2 10 12 
(c) Broken home oe 9 9 18 
(d) Mental conflicts created by broken 

home eee 1 5 6 
(e) Uneongenial home atmosphere eee 5 18 23 
(f) Feelings of being unloved, unwanted, 

discriminated against one 3 11 14 
(g) Neglect and indifference on part of 

parents cae 7 18 20 
(h) Improper control by parents or 

other members or 6 18 24 
(i) Mental conflicts created by treat- 

ment of parents or family members ... 0 8 8 
(j) Moral lag in family 5 13 
(k) Bad environment ae 9 16 25 
(1) Bad companions (habitual) 0 19 19 
(m) Bad companions (casual) 5 0 5 
(n) Child of assertive type 0 11 11 
(o) Child easily suggestive 9 7 16 
(p) Child teased or bullied by 

companions 3 6 9 
(q) No apparent interests eee 3 2 5 
(r) No healthy interests pul 6 15 21 
(s) Little play interest oor 7 9 16 
(t) Strong inferiority feelings see 1 2 3 


Many of the factors enumerated above may also be present in children 
who do not steal. But all are liability factors in any child’s life. Those 
children who are compensated for these disabilities by other healthy forces may 
adjust themselves well and follow a normal course of development. But those 
who are more sensitive or do not have these compensations may not be able to 
adjust themselves so well and may react in undesirable ways. 

Parents and adult society expect the child to behave well, regardless of 
the odds in his way. When a child misbehaves, he meets the opposition of 
those who do not approve of his behaviour. Parents and others protest, treat 
him harshly, and try to mend his ways by repressive measures. The result is 
far too often negative, or even overt rebellion on the part of the child. A new 
deal based on the attempt to understand the child is long overdue. 














SOME PROBLEMS IN PROBATION WORK 
KOCHAVARA L. THOZHUTH 
Probation work is still in its infancy in India and its technique is an experimental 
one. Organizational facilities upon which Western workers lean heavily are completely 
lacking and the Probation Officer is largely dependent upon his own resources and initiative. 
Mr. Thozhuth ( Tata School 1938 ), who is a Probation Officer of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay, discusses some of the problems which he encounters in his daily work. 


HE success of probation work depends upon four major factors: the per- 
sonality of the probation officer; the co-operation of the home; the 
response of the probationer and the resources of the community. In this 

paper I am confining myself to outstanding problems in the community outside 
the home. It has been increasingly realised, in all the progressive countries of 
the world, that the community has an important function to perform in shaping 
the destinies of its children. But, unfortunately in India, the community as yet 
has assumed very little responsibility for the protection of its children. On the 
other hand, the influence of the community on its youth is, far too often, un- 
wholesome. The probation worker, therefore, has to take stock of all the 
various disorganizing influences in the community that are threatening the 
success of his efforts for the rehabilitation of delinquent children. What we, as 
social workers must do is to create a community conscience so that the people 
themselves may realise how best they can solve the various problems relating to 
children. Probation work becomes futile if the community fails to contribute 
to the welfare of its future citizens. 

Delinquency Areas. At present, my work as a probation officer, is con- 
fined to the southern part of the city of Bombay, the northern boundary line 
being Grant Road. This section of the City has some significance of its own so 
far as juvenile delinquency is concerned. The raw materials for the Juvenile 
Court are brought from the following important centres : 

(1) Grant Road Corner, popularly called ‘‘Pila House.’’ This is the 
rendezvous of run-away boys, mostly from up-country, who later on begin to 
move in gangs and engage in those adventures which usually end in the Juvenile 
Court. This place is the seat of a number of cheap cinema houses and low ¢lass 
hotels and restaurants and is in close proximity to houses of prostitution. Un- 
employed and demoralized adults frequently hang out in this locality for the 
purpose of exploiting these children. In a word, it isa place of human disin- 
tegration. 

(2) Bhendi Bazaar. Here is situated the famous ‘‘Chor Bazaar’’, the 
centre of all junk dealing. This is a highly congested part of the city. The 
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residents are predominantly Muslims and the junk dealers are all Muslims. The 
juveniles living in this area are born and brought up in the city itself and are 
well versed in the art of stealing junk. They find a ready sale for all stolen 
articles in the ‘‘Chor Bazaar’’ and it may be remarked in this connection that 
many junk dealers encourage children in this bad habit. It is interesting to 
note that with the increase in the price of scrap iron, the work of the Juvenile 
Court and the probation officers has also increased considerably. Gambling is 
common among children of this locality. 

(3) Crawford Market. This is another important delinquency area. The 
market is a place of great business activity, the chief transactions being in 
fruits and vegetables. There are a large number of stalls within the market 
selling sweets, stationery, crockery and many other ‘articles. Children are 
attracted into this market mainly for ‘cooly’ work. It has been found in many 
cases that the parents themselves send their children, whose ages vary roughly 
from 8 to 14 years, in order to supplement the family income. The majority of 
these children are new to city life, having come with their parents from up- 
country as mere transients. The foot-path is the abode of these people. The 
children try to secure work as ‘coolies’ and later on become pilferers. I have 
been informed by the Vigilance Police that such children are often utilized by 
adults for the purpose of stealing fruits and other things from the market. 
Hence, it is invariably the policy of the Police to take charge of any child, found 
working or roaming in the market, as a destitute. 

(4) Dana Bunder, opposite to Prinee’s and Victoria Docks. <A large 
number of grain godowns are situated here. The godown people employ the 
cheap labour of women and children in cleaning grain, sweeping and dusting. 
Therefore hundreds of families live on the foot-paths round about these godowns. 
Usually in the evening rice is distributed freely by owners of several godowns. 
Both Hindu and Muslim families from outside the province of Bombay may be 
found here. The children often roam about near the docks, picking up any- 
thing lying loose, and thus getting into trouble. 

In addition, many destitute and run-away children are brought to the 
Children’s Home by the G. I. P. Railway Police, as soon as these juveniles get 
down from trains and are found to be without tickets. 

Probation order. A child, who is brought to the Juvenile Court, is either 
discharged, sent to a Certified School or placed on probation. The probation 
order is usually passed by the Juvenile Court Magistrate in consultation with the 
probation officer who is concerned with the case. Sometimes both the Magis- 
trate, and the probation officer have to face some intricate situations. Here, 
for instance, is a boy who is brought to the Court for stealing. The parents 
of the child are poor and have come to the city to make a living. They 
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have no fixed residence. They maintain themselves partly by work and partly 
by begging. As transient workers it is quite possible that they may leave the 
city at any moment. The parents state in Court that they will take the child 
to their native place, without paying for the travel. This habit of defrauding 
the Railway cannot be encouraged. At the same time, neither the Society nor 
the Court is able to send the whole family. In such a situation the Magistrate 
asks the probation officer how to dispose of the case. Since there is a genuine 
bond between the parents and the child, the worker hesitates to recommend 
institutional commitment. At the same time, probation is a definite risk. The 
worker, swayed perhaps by his sympathies, requests the Magistrate fora 
probation order, though well aware of the difficulties. There is very little 
possibility that constructive work can be done and yet the risk is taken. This 
is only one of the many cases where the choice between alternatives is difficult 
and the prognosis is doubtful. 

School. Schools in a community are generally considered as social 
agents in moulding the character of children. But the schools of today are 
uncongenial and distasteful to children. Strange to say our schools are housed 
in buildings originally constructed for living purposes. The class rooms are 
small and unattractive and without sufficient light and air. The surroundings 
are noisy and sickening. The number of children in each class is propor- 
tionately so large that the teacher is unable to acquaint himself with each and 
every student. In the lower élasses the shift system also prevails. Besides 
being overburdened with large classes, the teachers have to work for long 
hours. Further, many are old-fashioned and incompetent, having no insight 
into the problems of children. 

Regarding my experience with this sort of schools, I shall narrate one 
or two incidents. A few months ago, I had to go to a Municipal school to get 
one of my probationers re-admitted to the school. I found that his name had 
been struck from the rolls because he had been constantly playing truant. The 
head master recollected the name of my probationer and in a distasteful 
manner told me that the boy was a first class truant, insubordinate, unruly 
and mischievous. He added that he was afraid of admitting him again for fear 
of his becoming a danger to other students by starting an epidemic of delin- 
quency. The boy’s former class teacher, who was as old-fashioned and bigoted 
as the headmaster himself, came on the scene and endorsed the feelings of 
his superior. It was only after considerable persuasion that I got my young 
charge re-admitted to the school. But ere long I found him running about 
in the streets instead of attending school. The active antagonism of the 
school staff proved more effective than his friendship for me and the fear of 
the Court. 
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My second experience was not so discouraging. A few weeks ago, I 
put X in school. He was ten years old and was the only son of his parents. 
It was the first time he had ever seen a class room. I found the mother keenly 
interested in the edueation of her son, although the father was indifferent. 
After a few days, I came to know that X was irregular at school. Both his 
mother and I went to trace him and we found him watching fishermen launch- 
ing boats into the sea. His mother told me that her son loved fishing and that 
was his main hobby. I knew that the major cause for his truaney was that 
his teacher resorted to caning, because the boy could not follow the class 
lessons. I understood that X really liked to go to school but he resented the 
teacher’s attitude. His teacher, fortunately happened to be a young man and so 
he tried to understand my view-point. He confessed to me that he knew no othe1 
method of maintaining discipline in the class except by caning and instilling 
fear in his students. I requested him to take some interest in problem 
children, like my probationer. He said that he had no time for such special 
attention. He intimated that he would be questioned by the headmaster if his 
class results were not good. However, he promised to try the new method of 
gaining the confidence of children by friendly advice and guidance, instead of 
punishment. Some days after, my probationer spoke to me in a delighted 
fashion that his teacher was very friendly to him. I found him showing a 
new interest in his study. 

It is a pity that the school knows nothing about its students beyond the 
class-room. The only information the school can furnish the probation 
officer is about the attendance of students in class. Of course this is of some 
value to the probation worker, in that he can find out when the particular 
child began his truant habits. 

The children coming before the Juvenile Court may be classified into 
the following groups: (1) Those who have never attended school. (2) Those 
who have left school. (3) Those who are irregular at school. 

Truancy from school, leaving school at a tender age, or not attending 
school at all are danger signals. It is the responsibility of the probation 
officer to encourage schoo] attendance, wherever possible. But this is no easy 
task. In the beginning it is highly necessary that the probation worker should 
visit the school, as well as the home of his probationer, at least once a week 
until the boy shows a genuine interest in his study. But the probation 
worker, like the school teacher, has not sufficient time for such frequent 
visits, because he is already overloaded with much office and field work. 

Some problem children ean he well adjusted by transfer to another 
school. I have discovered from my own experience, that some children form 
obnoxious associations and wihealthy alliances with undesirable pupils in the 
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school and that a transfer may sever these intimacies. Moreover, truancy 
from school may be traced to the unhealthy attitude of teachers, the bullying 
of other pupils in the class, or to the low academic achievement of the child 
himself. But to find a suitable school is the problem. Every school is more 
or less of the same type. Unfortunately, we have no special schools for 
problem children. 

Recreation and leisure-time activities. One of the fundamental functions 
of any community is the promotion of leisure-time activities and recreational 
facilities for children. Youth is full of energy and restlessness which should 
be directed into healthy and constructive channels. From experiments made in 
Western countries it has been demonstrated beyond doubt that organized 
recreation can counteract the unwholesome city influences that very often lead 
to delinquency. But at the same time one should not be over-optimistic about 
recreation as a preventive of delinquency, because any single programme also 
has its limitations. 

In Bombay city, recreational facilities are lamentably lacking in areas 
highly congested and mostly inhabited by poor people. | For lack of anything 
better to do, children turn their interests to commercialised recreation and other 
forms of unhealthy amusements. Gangs of street urchins wander about, 
taking their fun where they find it. It is no use telling a boy to keep away 
from such gangs so long as we fail to give him any suitable substitute outlets 
for his energy, in the form of recreation. So few attempts have been made in 
this line that it is not surprising to find many children coming before the 
Juvenile court in groups for gambling, housebreaking, theft and other 
offences. The gang influence is so powerful in certain localities that even 
children of excellent behaviour are intimidated and forcibly dragged into 
delinquency. 

Recently the Chiidren’s Aid Society has started a play centre in one of 
the class-rooms in a municipal schoo] near Crawford Market, with the idea of 
providing recreational opportunities for all children, but especially for 
the probationers who are residing nearby. At present this centre is open but 
once a week, on Friday between 5 and 7 p.m. On the first day, when I went 
to open the play room at the stipulated time, none of my probationers were 
there, although previous intimation had been given to them. I was not 
disheartened; on the other hand, I walked along several narrow lanes, which 
I found swarming with children, some of whom were busily engaged in playing 
marbles, while others were simply watching adults at gambling. I found on 
my way two of my probationers and while going along with them to the play 
room I asked some of the children roaming in the lanes whether they would 
like to participate in some indoor games. It was indeed a delightful experience 
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for me to find the children leaving the lanes and following me eagerly to the 
play centre. Within a few minutes the play room was full of life and acti- 
vity. 20 children, including four of my probationers, were present that day. 
Incidentally, this play centre attracted a probationer who had abseconded about 
five months back and whose whereabouts were not known to me. I found the 
children were earmmest and enthusiastic about play. They were jumping with 
joy at the new carrom board and other forms of play materials. There is no 
question but that children will accept wholesome recreation if they are given 
the opportunity. 

The most congested parts of the city need hundreds of play centres 
for children. It is {hoped that our play eentre will be an eycopener to the 
community. At present there are few suitable places in the most congested 
parts of the city for outdoor activities and so children must make use of the 
streets and expose themselves to the hazards of traffic. The other day I 
took a group of voungsters out fora game of football. They were asked to 
show me a nice place for the purpose. Some of them pointed out a quiet 
street which could well be closed for traffic and utilised as a play centre in the 
evening. Then they took me to a very dirty open space which also could be 
converted into an excellent playground. Finally I had to suggest that they 
accompany me to the distant Azad Maidan. 

The city street is a definite challenge to us. The leadership in the 
street is usually assumed by an older boy who is an undesirable figure. In the 
street corners and alleys one can hear the filthy talk of children, as well as 
adults, and the “‘mawalis’’ control the conduct of voungsters. It is here the 
probation worker meets with the greatest obstacles. The street life of children 
must be controlled. But how to do it is the question. First of all, as I have 
already stated, we have no suitable places for providing recreational facilities, 
and secondly, we have no workers-at-large for the organization of such 
activities. 

Employment. Many of the children coming before the Juvenile Court 
are found to be not school-going. They have either been engaged in some 
unskilled jobs or are habitual wanderers. The majority of this group are 
above school age and so the main solution of their problem is to find suitable 
jobs. It is quite common for parents themselves to encourage their children 
to take up any job, regardless of the conditions under which these youngsters 
have to work, The following is a list of jobs in which children under 16 are 
engaged : 

1. Newspaper boys. 
2. Restaurant boys (barwalas). 
3. Hotel boys. 
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4. Domestic servants. 

5. Hawkers. 

6. Ice-fruit venders. 

7. Carrying cinema posters. 
8. Cinema theatre boys, for selling cold drinks, tea, ete. 
9. ‘Cooly’ boys. 

Any casual observer can come to the conclusion that the jobs mentioned 
above are not conducive to the wholesome growth of the personality of the 
child. Ihave now and then pondered over the question whether minors 
should be allowed, or rather advised, to seek employment on grounds of 
poverty. No ready answer can be given to this question. Firstly, we have to 
take into consideration whether the particular job impairs health, endangers 
morals and arrests the mental development of children. Secondly, it is 
important to know whether there is any possibility of the children being 
exploited in any way, and thirdly, whether the parental control and authority 
at home will suffer on account of the child’s economic independence. The 
jobs listed above undoubtedly retard the future of children and they remain 
unskilled for the rest of their working lives. It is, furthermore, dangerous and 
risky to send children to work night and day under nobody’s responsibility. 
We social workers should take a long view of things. It is true that we have 
to face opposition from parents, and children, and even from the community 
as a whole, if we attempt to prohibit children from seeking blind-alley jobs. 
Of course, there are some trying situations when the probation worker has_ to 
allow his probationer to take up work instead of remaining idle. It is a 
common practice for probationers and their parents to pester the probation 
worker for jobs, imagining that he is an employment bureau. In fact, the 
probation worker is often helpless in the matter. But what he can do is to 
acquaint himself with all available resources in the community. He should 
be quick to understand the aptitudes of persons so as to give them some sort 
of vocational guidance. In short, the probation worker should encourage and 
advise his probationers in the method of seeking employment, himself assum- 
ing the place of a counsellor supplying occupational information. 

If probation work is to succeed in India, many of our institutions are in 
urgent need of re-organization. The school should satisfy the physical, 
mental and emotional requirements of youth. Recreational and leisure-time 
activities for children should be well organized and widely promoted under 
trained leadership. Homes shouid be saved from starvation, poverty and 
unemployment. Religion and religious organizations should assume a new 
responsibility in solving individual as well as group problems in the commu- 


nity. Charity trusts should direct their interests towards child welfare, A 
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co-ordinated and concentrated effort on the part of all organizations will help 
to solve many present problems of juveniles. 

For this new social awakening, we social workers should educate public 
opinion. In this connection, may I suggest the opening of a Juvenile 
Research Department in our School for supplying facts and current informa- 
tion to the public. This department will be of immense help, especially to 
those of us who work in the field of probation. 

















PLAY AND PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SEVENTY-ONE 
BOMBAY SCHOOLS 
E. J. S. RAM 

Every programme of delinquency prevention emphasizes the values in play and 
recreation. This study makes it quite clear that play alone is no panacea for either juvenile 
delinquency or for building a healthy citizenry. A programme of play must be intelligently 
planned and adapted to individual needs, under careful supervision, before it can realize its 
potential possibilities. 

At the time of making this study Mr. Ram (Tata School, 1938) was Physical Director 
of the Nagpada Neighbourhood House, Bombay. His present position is that of Labour 
Welfare Officer with the Government of Bombay, 


fF\HE most satisfactory definition of play is probably a functional one. 
Thus, play may be physical, as in active games and sports; mental, 
as in satranj, card games, draughts and puzzles; rythmic, as in music 
and dancing; creative, as in arts and craftsmanship; or a combination of two 
or more of these. In fact, as has been well said, ‘‘any type of activity 
primarily engaged in for its own sake, which is in itself pleasing and satis- 
fying, is characterised by the play spirit.’’ Play has been described as ‘‘a 
safety-valve for overflowing motor energy’’; ‘“‘recapitulation of the earlier 
activities of the race that have survived in modified form in the play of the 
child’’; ‘‘a method of education or preparation for life activities’; “‘a pleasur- 
able emotion which is enhanced by crowds’’; and ‘‘a recreation and relaxation 
from the drudgeries of life.’’ Play is not simply amusement, nor is it the 
mere spending of superfluous energy. It is a ery of developing muscles and 
nerves which must be answered. It is a biological and social necessity. 
The advantages of play are numerous. Play— 
1) inereases the physical fitness of the young. 
2) develops co-operation, a sense of mutual rights, obedience, loyalty, 
friendliness, democracy and other such qualities. 
3) is an antidote for anti-social tendencies. 
4) affords mental development and acts as a mental stimulus. 
5) helps the child to gain control over his body, acquire accuracy 
and precision in motion, judge distances, sights and sounds. 
6) is away by which the child learns of life—of such fundamental 
things, e. g., as the hardness of wood and the wetness of water. 
It is thus clear that play helps not only to build the body and keep up 
one’s health, but also to build character, as it trains in self-mastery, obedience, 
justice and sportsmanship. The values inherent in play, however, will not be 
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fully realized apart from competent leadership and an adequate supporting 
environment. 

For the purposes of our study physical exercises and physical activities 
can be grouped into three general types:— 

A. Formal Activities. (1) Free-hand exercises, that is, exercises done 
without the use of apparatus. (2) Exercises with light apparatus, such as 
wooden dumb-bells, light Indian clubs, poles, wands and chest cxpanders. 
(3) Exercises with or on heavy apparatus, such as heavy weights, bar-bells, 
horizontal and parallel bars, ladder, buck and horse. 

B. Informal Activities. (1) Informal group games, of both a competi- 
tive and non-competitive nature. (2) Activities like tumbling, pyramid 
building, fencing, lathi play and sword play. . 

C. Major Activities and Games. (1) Combative activities, such as 
boxing, wrestling and jiu jitsu. (2) Organized games, like football, hockey 
kabaddi and atya patya. 

These activities are not gone through in a haphazard manner in the 
modern process of physical training, but are carefully conducted and skilfully 
selected according to strict physiological principles. Exercises should proceed 
from the simple to the more difficult, in order to obtain more effective results 
and to avoid undue strain on the heart and the muscles. There should also be 
a gradual progression in activities and exercises to suit the sexes and the 
different ages. Exercises should be gone through in groups rather than one at 
a time so that the eumulative effect of the exercise may result in increased 
cireulation and respiration. Finally, the activities should suit the needs, 
interests and physical capacity of the individual. 

Broadly speaking, physical training can be classified into two distinct 
departments—one dealing with exercises and the other with games. Recently 
the games section has received such importance that it is called ‘Playground 
Culture.’ Both exercises and games, play an important part in the develop- 
ment of the whole child. In addition to their corrective, educational and 
hygienic value, they give the child much-needed recreation after a day’s toil 
in the class-room. They help to build the character of every child that 
learns to play the game in the right manner. 

In view of the enormous potential good to be derived from supervised 
play I visited 71 schools in Bombay for the purpose of studying existing play 
conditions and suggesting, if possible, means by which the existing conditions 
might be improved. I discovered that out of about 36,862 students, 31,222 
students were actually participating in some type of physical training activi- 
ties. The present position can probably be best understood in the light of 
the brief history of physical education in Bombay. 
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It was only in 1926 that educationists recognized the need of introdu- 
cing some sort of physical training as a compulsory subject in all Government 
and aided schools of Bombay. In 1928, physical training was actually intro- 
duced in all such schools and at least one period per week was allotted to each 
class. Some schools provided themselves with gymnasiums of the type dis- 
carded in European countries. Others who had some open space in front of 
the school building engaged the students for a few minutes in the evening in 
physical jerks and drill. Still others who had neither a play-ground nor a 
terrace to be used as a play-ground, shut their pupils in their class rooms and 
left them to the mercy of ignorant, unqualified and cane-equipped drill masters. 

The masters were ill paid and had no real training for the work they 
were called upon to do. They were more like policemen at school, than 
teachers who imparted cdueation through play. In most cases both the drill 
teacher and the drill-period were a dread to the pupils. 

Play, till recently, was regarded as only for the dull, unteachable and 
lazy child, and the bright student of the class-room variety, as well as his 
parents, considered compulsory play as a shameful imposition. 

On the whole, it may be asserted that thus far physical instruction has 
not been much of a success in Bombay. The standard of efficiency is shockingly 
poor, leadership 1s hardly qualified and the schools are shamefully understaffed 
for the purposes of physical instruction. Want of play-grounds and financial 
resources are difficult obstacles. The school curriculum is too heavy to permit 
adequate time and opportunity for play and amusement. Malnutrition of 
children, lack of provision for effective medical inspection of school children, 
unhygienic surroundings and improper clothing are other complicating factors. 

Since 1924, the Bombay Municipality has taken an interest in providing 
play facilities for children. Today, about 20 parks and 30 recreation grounds 
and open spaces are controlled by the Municipality. But out of these, only 
four recreation grounds are under the supervision of qualified play leaders. 
The remaining 26 recreation grounds and 20 parks are either ill-supervised or 
unsupervised. It is reasonable to expect that a good number of school 
children are making use of these parks and grounds, but with what results, 
it is difficult to say. 

There are also several clubs for different sports. These, however, can 
be used by only those who can afford to pay for them. <As the economic 
condition of most of our school children does not permit such membership, 
the responsibility of the schools to provide proper play facilities is all the 
greater. Even those who can afford to make use of these clubs do not get 
proper training and exercise, as most of the clubs are busy in organising 
matches and running competitions. 
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The Participants. The ages of the children, in the 71 schools studied 
ranged from 6 years to 18 years. In the 22 girls’ schools there were 7,842 
students, out of which 6,757 girls were actually taking part in active games 
and physical exercises according to the requirements of the school curriculum. 
In 16 out of these 22 schools, girls studying in the matriculation class are 
exempted from the drill periods and 270 girls with certain defects, deformities 
and ailments were excused. 

As for the boys’ and co-edueational schools, out of a total number of 
29 010 students in 49 schools, only 24,465 pupils attended the drill periods. In 
42 out of the 49 schools, matriculation students are excused from taking any 
physical exercise as ‘‘all their energies must be directed towards books for the 


purpose of the examination.’’ 6% of the pupils were exempted on medical 
grounds. The average number of girls that reported for physical training 
under a single leader was 31 as against 56 in boys’ and co-educational schools. 

Most drill masters require their pupils to adhere to the age-old ideas of 
discipline—a blind obedience to authority and conformity to the social group. 
Any departure from the drill-masters’ instructions during the drill period is 
met with severe punishment. No proper attempt is made to study the factors 
responsible for the child’s misbehaviour. As long as the leaders or super- 
visors personally supervise the drill, there is a certain amount of order, but the 
students are generally unwilling to behave themselves when a leader chosen 
from among the group is asked to supervise the play. Discipline seems to be 
more easily maintained among girls than among boys. 

As already pointed out a goodly number of children are excused in 
every school. The usual grounds for such exemption are medical or matri- 
culation examination. But it must also be pointed out that the reasons given 
are not always genuine. Increasing attention should be paid by the the heads 
of institutions to exempting only the deserving, for I found that while able 
children were sitting and watching the ‘fun’, sickly-looking, weak children 
were drilling, just because they could not get medical certificates. Exemptions 
should be reduced to the minimum and the children should be educated 
regarding the value of physical training. 

Little discretion was shown in the choice of items for physical exercises for 
different sexes and different age groups. It must not be forgotten that although 
till the 10th year both boys and girls may be given the same exercises, after that 
age they need different types to suit their physical development and their phy- 
siological changes. In 10 out of the 22 girls’ schools, folk dancing was a popular 
exercise. Dancing on tip-toes, skipping and swimming are excellent types of 
physical exercises for girls of allages. It is sound practice to provide exercises 
which are attractive in themselves and which can be carried on into adult life. 
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In 75% of the sehools nearly the same activities were given to each class 
and age-group, with no attempt at grading, but physiological age is a most 
important consideration in arranging a programme of physical activity. 
Following are some of the characteristics of various age-periods : 

(a) Babyhood (0-6). This is the period of “Early Childhood’ when the 
child is more interested in the activity itself than in the results 
achieved. Babies enjoy rolling, running, kicking, jumping, stories 
and simple rythmie games. 

Later Childhood (7-11). This is an age of individualism and _ self- 
assertion. The characteristic play of the period is vigorous and 
varied with very little tendency towards co-operation and team play. 


(b 


~ 


Ball games are very popular with this group. The children enjoy 
short races, relays, hockey and such other group games. 


(e 


~~ 


Early Adolescence (12-14). This is a period when sex characteristics 
are developing. Children begin to grow rapidly and often grow 
awkward in appearance. The child develops a love for adventure 
and a strong desire for new experience. Ideals of self-sacrifice and 
heroism appeal strongly to children of this age. They have a strong 
desire to belong toa group. There is an unusual interest shown in 
scouting, camp fire and club activities. Boys like to participate in 
field and track sports. Girls like to play tennis, basketball and 
badminton. They like to play apart from boys of their own age. 
They also take to table games, contest games and team activities. 

Middle Adolescence (15-16). At this period the growth is more in 
the direction of increasing strength and stamina. Sex attraction 


~~ 


(d 


asserts itself during this period. There is a strong desire for social 
fellowship. Aesthetic appreciation is also developed. There is a 
great deal of hero-worship and responsiveness to leadership. Great 
interest is shown in team games and athletics; in parties, picnics, 
outings, dramas; in singing, reading, debates, discussions and other 
social activities. 

Later Adolescence (17-24). At this age both boys and girls become 
physically and mentally mature, and consequently their habits, 
ideals and opinions tend to become fixed. Sex attraction becomes 
strong and aesthetic appreciation deepens. Creative imagination 
also matures. Young people of this age like team games and 
parties and show a great deal of interest in club activities, picnics 


-_ 
a 
~ 


and outings. 
The health of school children has not yet become a sufficient concern of 
school authorities. There is no adequate provision for the medical examina- 














tion of pupils. 28 schools, out of the 71 studied, had secured the services of 
a doctor, either on a small honorarium, or free. But the periodic medical 
examination is gone through as a matter of routine, both by the doctor andthe 
school, and no attempt is made to make a real study of the condition of the 
children’s health in relation to their play and studies. In 10 schools where 
there was reported medical inspection, only a few suspected cases were ex- 
amined and the rest exempted. No arrangements were made for follow-up 
work after examination. 

Far from improving the physical health of children, the type of exercises 
eiven in 50% of the schools studied, would tend to produce postural defects, 
heart trouble, muscular strain and nervous disorders. Such unfortunate 
results can be avoided only when the leader possesses a sound knowledge of 
the structure and functions of the human mechanism at different ages and 
understands essential sex differences. 

Malnutrition among school children in Bombay is as much the result 
of ignorance as of poverty. Much could be done to improve the situation by a 
little more attention to food values and change in the outlook of the housewife 
and parents. <A well balanced diet is indispensable to physical development. 
Hence it becomes the duty of the agency which compels physical education to 
provide healthy and adequate diet for those who cannot afford it. State aid is 
essential in matters relating to nutrition, because the stability and prosperity 
of the state depend on the efficiency of its citizens. 

There are four important things to be considered in setting up an 
adequate physical education environment: ~ (1) the elimination of unnecessary 
hazards; (2) the proper provision of appropriate facilities; (3) the provision of 
adequate and skilled leadership; and (4) proper control of the personnel of the 
group of students brought together.’’' Judged by this standard, I found 
that in 35 schools the environment was far from satisfactory. The rooms were 
ill-ventilated; the surroundings, far too often, used as public latrines; while 
heaps of rubbish and stones appeared to be a part of the natural scenery. 
Wherever the environment is not hygienic, the activity programme of the 
child is greatly hampered. 

To a casual visitor to any school during the drill period, the unsatis- 
factory dress of the participants is immediately apparent. Loose dhotis, badly 
wrapped saris, chappals on the feet and neckties are not uncommon sights. 
Suitable costumes for play and exercise are not luxuries, but necessities, and 
unsuitable foot-wear is definitely harmful. 

What they play. A common practice is to give two periods per week of 
25 minutes each, for physical exercises. Apart from this scheduled time 


* Nixon and Cozen : Jntroduction to Physical Education, p. 96. 
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children have the long recess in the noon to themselves for unorganized and 
unsupervised games. All the heads of institutions agree that the present 
unorganized herd system, together with two periods of physical training per 
week, is neither educationally nor biologically sound. 

The huge variety of play activities may be divided into two main 
divisions : outdoor and indoor activities. Gymnastics and drill are good for 
muscle-building and may be used to correct bad and faulty postures. But 
ordinarily they lack the emotional interest found in games and sports, and so 
they contribute very little towards the growth of mind and will power. Those 
games and activities may be said to be best which combine the maximum 
possibilities for growth with keen interest and are meant for the largest number 
of children. 

The most popular games among boys in most of the schools studied 
were cricket and hututu. 9,140 boys, in 41 schools, played cricket and 6,600 
boys, in 16 schools, played hututu. Girls prefer badminton, basketball and 
hututu. Badminton drew 2,630 girls in 13 schools ; basketball, 2,050 girls in 
11 schools, and hututu 1,750 girls in 5 schools. The games next in popularity 
among boys are football, hockey, kho kho, volleyball, badminton, tenikoit, 
boxing and tennis. The girls have as their second choice atya patya, kho 
kho, tenikoit and tennis. 

Indoor games attract large numbers. Both boys and girls are interested 
in carrom, ping-pong, card games, draughts, dominoes, bagatelle and 
guessing games. At present very few of the new indoor games are being 
introduced. In order to introduce the children to these games the old 
games should be taken out for a time and the new ones placed in the 
rooms. The usefulness of indoor games during the Monsoon makes them 
indispensable. 

A number of schools encourage the formation of Scout troops and Girl 
Guides for children under 18 and of Wolf Cubs and Blue Birds for children 
under 12 years. There were in all, 2,131 Scouts and 1,081 Girl Guides in the 
schools studied. But it must be pointed out that no regular programme of 
activities is planned for scouts and guides. Camps are organised occasionally 
but they cannot be said to be run satisfactorily. It would be well for the 
authorities to realise the immense play value of these organizations when they 
are conducted properly. 

Camps, in particular, offer opportunities for the development of group 
co-operation and group loyalty through games and athletics, which it is difficult 
to duplicate in the ordinary play activities of the school. The timid boy is 
introduced to group activities, and ways are found of checking the activities 


of the over-aggressive and domineering types. 
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It is to be regretted that not enough pupils are taking interest in track 
and field sports. These seem to be reserved for a few star athletes. Only 200 
boys took to track as a regular part of their training and only 2 schools 
included this branch of athletics as a regular physical training feature. There 
is inadequate equipment, improper ground facilities, bad training methods, 
and there is hardly any provision for coaching the athletes. Consequently the 
performance of athletes at the annual sports day of the schools is mediocre, to 
say the least. 

Leadership. The usefulness of the physical training given in schools 
depends to a great degree on qualified leadership. In the schools studied 
there were 3 teachers under 25 years and 5 over 46 years, while the remaining 
54 men and 29 women were between 26 and 45 years. 57% of the total number 
of those in charge of drill could be said to have had some sort of training in a 
Physical Culture Institute, the Y. M. C. A., or some such training centre. As 
for the academic qualifications of the instructors, 23 were non-matriculates, 
42 matriculates, 10 graduates and 11 undergraduates. 

Some of these were part-time and others full-time workers. The full- 
time teachers are usually trained teachers, teaching academic subjects in the 
school as well. For conducting physical training and games for an hour a 
day, they are generally paid Rs. 10/- per month in addition to their regular 
salary. The remuneration of the instructors ranged from Rs. 25/- to over 
Rs. 150/-. In the schools studied it was found that 25 instructors received 
from Rs. 41/- to Rs. 60/- monthly; 19, from Rs. 61/- to Rs. 75/-; 17, from 
Rs. 26/- to Rs. 40/-; 11, from Rs. 75/- to Rs. 100/-; 7, Rs. 25/- and under ; 4, 
Rs. 150/- and over ; and 3 from Rs. 101/- to Rs. 150/-. 

Whether to employ professional physical instructors or teacher 
instructors is the problem that many heads of institutions are facing. When 
leadership both inside and outside the class-room is uniform, more permanent 
results are a possibility. But the teacher-instructor is at best an amateur 
physical training instructor and may not be as scientific and as efficient as a 
professional instructor. Both have their own advantages and disadvantages. 
However, for a large number of schools a teacher-instructor is more suitable. 
The day scholars, living in homes of different social strata, some of them ill- 
fed, will not benefit from physical training of a sterner or a quasi-military 
character. <A teacher-instructor can realise the varying needs of the pupils, 
whereas a part-time specialist does not make any allowance for them. 

Play-spaces. In a city like Bombay where even living space is inade- 
quate, finding a place to play is a real problem. It becomes all the more 
difficult for schools to make adequate arrangements for the physical training 
of pupils, as many of the schools are situated in very closely-built areas. 
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Some schools have merely hired a portion of a building and quite often on the 
upper floors. Therefore schools are driven to use closed gymnasiums, outdoor 
gymnasiums, school compounds, school terraces, school halls and even school 
class rooms for physical training. 

Out of 71 schools studied, there were only 22 play-grounds in boys’ and 
co-educational schools and 8 in girls’ schools. These were used for games such 
as cricket, football, kho kho, tenikoit, badminton and tennis. But I found that 
while the smaller play-grounds were kept neat and accurately marked, the 
larger ones were badly kept and marked wrongly. During the rainy season 
they were slippery and therefore not very satisfactory for play. 

There were but 5 gymnasiums in the 71 schools studied. But they were 
mostly badly ventilated, and not very suitable for indoor exercises, as they 
were originally ordinary class-rooms. They were all equipped with immovable 
apparatus and were generally used only during school hours. Closed gymna- 
siums are very necessary. for schools in Bombay, because of the heavy monsoon, 
but in no case should they replace play-grounds. 

There were 10 schools having outdoor gymnasiums, constructed on the 
school campus, and equipped with see-saws, swings, slides, ladders, parallel 
and horizontal bars. Children between 6 and 12 years of age made the most 
use of these. But the outdoor gymnasiums are not generally supervised and 
are not kept in good condition. 

In the other schools, where play-grounds were not available, school 
compounds, rooms and halls were used for drilling and playing. There are 
schools where there is enough space in the compound to make play-grounds, 
but authorities are more anxious to beautify their schools by laying gardens 
there, than to provide facilities for their pupils to play. As for the school 
rooms and school halls, there is hardly enough room for indoor games of the 
mildest type. They have no air and light, and conducting physical training 
there is more harmful than not having any exercises at all. In one girls’ school 
they go to the extent of closing all the windows and doors of the room to 
protect the girls from possible public gaze. 

More than a dozen schools have terraces, but only two of them are used 
for exercises. They do not serve the purpose of the school adequately as they 
cannot be used when it is too hot and when it is raining. Only formal types 
of exercises are possible on these terraces. 

Whether the physical programme is conducted in rooms, halls, terraces 


or small compounds, one criticism applies, and that is that the type of exer- 
cises given during the drill period have little scientific value. The need to pay 
more attention both to proper play spaces and the proper use of the places 
cannot be too greatly emphasised. 

12 
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The money problem. The suecess of physical training and games depends 
to a considerable extent on the money available for this purpose. The money 
required for providing play equipment has to come from the fees that children 
pay. Usually there is a separate fund, called the ‘games fund’, and most 
schools pay the salaries of instructors and provide the required equipment 
from this ‘games fund’. The average income from fees, per student, worked 
out at Re. 1-11-4 per year, and the average expenditure at Re. 1-9-0 for each 
participant per year. 11 sehools made no expenditure for games, but charged 
the students a nominal games fee to cover the salary of the drill instructor. 8 
schools provided games and other amenities for play free of charge. In all 
other schools every pupil had to pay the prescribed games fee whether he 
participated in games or not. 

The annual expenditure on games and physical training was as follows : 
8 schools spent less than Rs. 250/-; 12 between Rs. 250/- and Rs. 500/-; 21 
from Rs. 500/- to Rs. 1000/-; 14 between Rs. 1000/—- and Rs. 2000/-; while 5 
schools spent over Rs. 2000/-. In nearly all schools a large portion of the 
money was spent on the school representative teams. While I do not suggest 
that these teams should not be given extra facilities, I strongly feel that the 
money spent on them is quite out of proportion, and the school has no right 
to disregard the claims of other pupils who contribute equally towards the 
‘games fund’. 

Again it cannot be said that the money budgeted for games is always in 
right relation to the required expenditure. Greater efforts should be made to 
suit the budget to the requirements rather than suit the requirements to the 
budget 

The betier way. The existing state of affairs as regards play and physi- 
eal training in schools calls for immediate improvement. An impetus in this 
direction was supplied when the Congress Ministry appointed a Physical Edu- 
cation Committee to suggest ways and means of dealing with the problem. A 
brief summary of the Committee recommendations may not be out of place here : 

1. Physical education should be looked upon as an integral part of 
general edueation. 

2. Government should undertake the responsibility of paying the full 
share of the grant-in-aid due on all expenditure on physical educa- 
tion ineurred by a school ora local body, irrespective of Govern- 
ment’s ability to pay the ordinary grant-in-aid on the total expendi- 
ture of that school or local body. 

3. The expenditure on expensive games like tennis and cricket, should 
not be considered as admissible for the grant-in-aid recommended 


above. 
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10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


Where suitable land is available, Government and local bodies 
should either make a free gift of it to the local schools or at least 
permit its use on a nominal rent. Where such land is not availa- 
ble suitable plots should be acquired for schools on a grant-in-aid 
basis. To solve the problem in big cities Government should press 
the respective municipalities to make adequate provision for open 
spaces in their town planning schemes. 

Physical education should be considered as a compulsory subject in 
the school courses of studies and it should have the status of a 
major subject. The minimum period of tuition should be laid 
down as five hours instead of four per week, out of which 45 
minutes at least should be given to physical activities. 

The majority of class-room teachers should also be physical instruc- 
tors, 

Government should start a training institute for physical education 
where no fees should be charged and provision should be made to 
admit 100 students, men and women. 

Government should also establish at an early date a College of 
Physical Education, on a par with the College of Engineering, with 
a three years’ course after the Intermediate examination in Science. 
Government should create a special agency for inspecting and 
directing physical education in schools. 

Government should also institute short term courses (a) for second- 
ary teachers, (b) for primary teachers in rural areas, and (c) for 
primary teachers in district towns. 

Hawkers should be forbidden to hawk near the schools. 
Government should create a Statutory Standing Committee to 
advise the' Minister of Education on all matters of physical educa- 
tion. 

The Standing Committee should be responsible for propaganda on 
physical edueation. 

The Committee recognises the gymnasia as valuable national assets 
in physical education and recommends that they should receive 
help from Government. 

Hindi should be used when commands are given in P, T. exercises. 
Physical Education Days, Weeks and Months should be observed in 
schools. 

Senior students should be formed into volunteer corps to render 


social service. 
Pamphlets on diet written in simple style in the different languages 
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of the province should be distributed by Government, to educate 
the masses in dietetics. 

19. The Standing Committee should undertake educative propaganda 
for organizing charity and supplying milk, free of cost, to school- 
going children. 

20. Government should control Sadavartas and other endowments for 
feeding the poor, by legislation if necessary, and should reserve 
them for the benefit of school-going children.’? 

In addition to these valuable recommendations of the Committee I 

would suggest the following items : 

1. Every school should have compulsory medical examination for all 
pupils and should make adequate arrangements to give medical 
treatment to those that need it. 

2. Special classes should be conducted (a) to correct bad posture and 
remediable deformities; (b) to give opportunity for individual 
consultation and advice; (c) to train student leaders to help in the 
conduct of games. 

3. The staff members should be given health instruction and should 
engage in some physical activities, that they may co-operate in 
promoting student recreational activities. 

4. Each student should be required to pass a physical fitness test of a 
given standard. 

5. Every school should have a well qualified physical instructor, who 
should be given equal status with the rest of the staff. 

6. Every school should have a Physical Education Department, to be 

run by a committee of staff aud student representatives, presided 

over by the physical instructor. 

The aims of this department should be : 

(a) to promote normal growth and organic development; 

(b) to develop such qualities as will help the student to live a well- 

adjusted social life, and make him a true ‘sportsman’ ; 

(ec) to develop regular habits of healthy exercise and play. 

8. Every school should have a well-qualified doctor, whose duty should 


~I 


be to examine every pupil before admission, and from time to time 
thereafter and advise the physical instructor as to the physical 
condition of each pupil, so that he may devise suitable exercises for 
the normal and the sub-normal student. 

9, The whole school should be divided into different ‘Houses’ so that 
there may be inter-house competitions. 


9 


2 Report of the Physical Education Committee, 1937, Pp, d8-d9, 
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10. Every student should be given a card on which should be recorded 
the type of exercise taken, the credit he receives in physical training 
items, and such other things as will enable the school to know the 
exact attention the student has been paying to physical education. 
A satisfactory card of this nature should be a pre-requisite to being 
permitted to appear for the examination. 

11. It should be the aim of every school to have an adequate physical 
education library, consisting of the latest books on the subject, to 
enable the physical instructor, staff and pupils to keep abreast of 

the latest methods of physical education. 

12. The value of physical demonstrations, organized on an inter-schoo! 
basis is very great. These demonstrations should be meant for the 
benefit not only of students, but the general publie also. 

Most schools will dismiss these suggestions on the plea that financial 
considerations make it impossible to put them into practice. But when the 
public is made to realise the great need of scientific physical education, parents 


will not lag behind in bearing their share of the burden. It is the responsibi- 
lity of the schools to help the parents to realise the importance of such educa- 
tion. When the schools, the parents and the state combine to look after the 
health of the children, Bombay can be assured of having healthy citizens. 

















SOME ASPECTS OF PROBATION ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
UNITED PROVINCES 
S. NAGESWARAN 

On another page of this issue of the Jovrva/ there is a Report of the First All India 
Penal Reform Conference. Tangible evidence of the growing interest in Penal Reform is 
found in the United Provinces First Offenders’ Probation Act, which is a step towards the 
individuulization of the treatment of adult offenders. 

Mr, Nageswaran, who is the Chief Probation Officer in the United Provinces, 


graduated from the Tata School in 193%, He is assisted in his work by seven probation 


officers, trained in a special class at the Tata School. 
HAVE advisedly chosen the title for this paper, for I shall be limiting 
myself to those elements of Probation Administration and Organization 
which I meet with in my day to day life in the United Provinces and 


which at the moment are uppermost in my mind. 
BACKGROUND 


I shall review briefly the position before 1 actually assumed office as the 
Chief Probation Officer, U. P., on the Ist August, 1939. The Congress 
Government in the United Provinces had accepted the responsibility of the 
State for maintaining an effective system of after-care for prisoners. With 
this object in view Government constituted the U. P. Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society with the Parliamentary Secretary for Jails as Chairman, the 
Judicial Secretary to Government as Honorary Secretary and the Inspector 
General of Prisons as the Honorary Treasurer. Along with them, the Inspec- 
tor General of Police, U. P. ; the Rural Development Officer, U. P. ; Regis- 
trar, Co-operative Societies, U. P. ; the Director of Industries and Commeree, 
U. P. ; the Director of Publi¢ Instruction, U. P. ; the Officer in Charge of 
Criminal Tribes, U. P.; two members elected by the U. P. Legislative Council 
and four by the U. P. Legislative Assembly; all Superintendents of Central 
Prisons, U. P. ; the Superintendent of Chunar Reformatory School and the 
Secretary of the U. P. Jails Association are ex-officio members of the Central 
Committee which manages the affairs of the Society. Government also directed 
that branches of the Provincial Society, styled as District Committees, be 
established in all the 48 districts in the United Provinces. 

By the 3lst March 1939 each of the districts in the United Provinces 
had its District Committee functioning. The District Magistrate serves as 
Chairman of the District Committee, while the Superintendents of Local, 
Central and District Jails, the Superintendent of Police, Chairmen of the 
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District and Municipal Boards at the Head Quarters of the District, the 
Chairman of the Rural Development Association and the Secretary of the 
Committee are ex-officio members of the District Executive Committee. It 
will thus be clear that while the Central and District Committees of the U. P, 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society are non-official, a large measure of official 
countenance and support is forthcoming to the Society. 


THE U. P. FIRST OFFENDERS’ PROBATION ACT (ACT VI OF 1938), 


The U.P. First Offenders’ Probation Act (Act VI of 1938) came into foree 
from March Ist, 1939. It is a most important step towards the individualiza- 
tion of the treatment of the adult offender in our Provinee. TI have on other 
occasions in the columns of the Indian Penal Reformer and in the pam- 
phlet, Probation and the Role of Magistrates, discussed the main provisions of 
the Act and the Rules. I might, however, mention in passing that section 3 
of the Act relates to the release of offenders after due admonition and covers 
the case of all persons irrespective of age or sex convicted of an offence punish- 
able with not more than two years of imprisonment. Section 4(1) of the Aet 
relates to the release on probation of good conduct and covers the case of all 
persons convicted of an offence not punishable with death or transportation for 
life, irrespective of age. The second proviso of Section 4(1) of the Aet 
makes it obligatory for the Court to release on probation of good conduct all 
first offenders under 21 years of age who are convicted of an offence punish- 
able with imprisonment not exceeding six months, except where the Court, for 
special reasons to be recorded, wishes to depart from the mandatory nature of 
the proviso. Under Section 4(2) of the Act the Court may make a Supervision 
Order directing that the offender released under section 4(1) be placed under 
the supervision of a probation officer, provided the offender is under 24 years 
of age. The period of probation cannot go beyond the age of 25 years. Rule 
12 is a most useful provision for the Courts which enables them to call upon 
the probation officer to make the preliminary enquiries, in cases where a 
Supervision Order is contemplated. 

The main provisions of the Act, dealing with probation, have in the 
first instance, been brought into force in a selected area, in the seven impor- 
tant districts of the U. P.—Lucknow, Cawnpore, Benares, Allahabad, Agra, 
Bareilly and Meerut. The U. P. Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society has, 
with the approval of the Government, appointed a probation officer for each 
of these districts. These officers have been carefully selected and were deput- 
ed for a special course of training at the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School 


of Social Work, Bombay, for a period of four months. They joined their 
duties from October Ist, 19389. Thus one of the most important problems in 
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the Administration of Probation Work—the selection and training of the 
probation staff—was solved by the Society itself taking the initiative in 
the matter. 

When the ex-Parliamentary Secretary for Jails, U. P., Mr. Gopinath 
Srivastava—to whose personal interest, untiring energy and zeal so much of 
penal reform work in the United Provinces is due—invited me to accept the 
newly-created office of the Chief Probation Officer, I readily accepted the 
offer because of the greater field of work and new opportunities. Before I 
assumed office on the Ist August, 1939, I toured the Madras Presidency and 
hence had some personal knowledge of what is being attempted in the field of 
adult probation. The Probation Department was formed soon after my 
appointment. The administrative office includes the office of the Chief 
Probation Officer at the Council House, Lucknow, which is my head quarters. 


MAJOR ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE PROBATION DEPARTMENT 


y 


The major problems of the U. 
selves into the following : 

1. The formulation of an administrative plan. The necessity for the 
formulation and putting into effect of a methodical and logical plan of organ- 
ization and administration was recognised at the outset by the Probation 
Department. Every effort was made to meet this need so that work would 
proceed in an orderly fashion. 

Emphasis was made of the interlocking relationship between Magistrates, 
Judges, the Probation Department and staff, other social agencies and the 
Police Department. Policies were formulated, and the duties of the probation 
officers were prescribed by circulars. The above material was supplemented by 
means of further circulars on the extension of activities. Periodical circulars 


P. Probation Department resolved them- 


to probation officers were a distinet aid to orderly administration. 

2. Co-operation with thé Magistrates and Judges. The probation officer 
is responsible to the Magistrates of the Courts for the administration of the 
system. The understanding and sympathetic co-operation of the Magistrates 
and Judges is invaluable in promoting the effectiveness of the Probation 
Service and the treatment of offenders. The Court has full powers of disere- 
tion in the matter of passing Probation Orders and in fixing probation condi- 
tions. Upon the approval and appreciation of an intelligent Court depends 
the maintenance of the highest standards of work of the Probation 
Department. The Pamphlet on Probation and the Role of the Magistrates, 
prepared by the Chief Probation Officer, was distributed extensively to all 
Magistrates, District and Sessions Judges, Police Officers, ete. A short note 
explaining the Act and the Rules was also extensively distributed to the 
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Magistrates. It has been the duty and the privilege of the Chief Probation 
Officer to present to the Court the larger aims and values of the Probation 
Service and to bring before it examples of high attainment in other parts of 
the world. The co-operation between the Court and the Probation Department 
was effected and advanced by conferences of the Magistrates with the Chief 
Probation Officer and by means of Government Circulars from the Judicial 
Secretary to the Government of United Provinces to the District Magistrates. 

3. Administration of Probation Work. Each probation officer was 
supplied with A Hand Book of Probation Officers, prepared by the U.P. Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society, acquainting him with the responsibilities and 
opportunities of his position. The duties of the probation officer were prescrib- 
ed by means of circulars. Supervision of case planning, difficult case con- 
ferences, direction of procedure and guidance in certain cases, regular articles 
in the Penal Reformer on probation matters, were some of my efforts to advance 
the knowledge and increase the efficiency of the personnel. 

4. Esprit-de-Corps. It is very essential to cultivate an esprit-de-corps 
in every group of probation officers. The Chief Probation Officer while on 
tour in the districts holds frequent conferences, in which the work in all its 
details is discussed. Such conferences tend to promote a strong, successful 
type of work. We have been fortunate in having the enthusiastic co-operation 
and untiring team work of our probation staff. 

5. Forms and Records. A well-planned system of records has been 
standardized by the Probation Department. Reference Register, Preliminary 
Enquiry Forms, Probationers’ Progress Book, Periodical Reports to the Court, 
Monthly Reports to the Chief Probation Officer, Index Cards, Case Treatment 
Form and Case Progress Record have all been standardized; and instructions 
issued to the probation officers regarding the keeping of these records. 

6. Development of Probation Technique. Probation in order to reach its 
highest development, and in order to perfect a methodology of its own similar 
to that of other professions, must sharply define its wants, its problems, and 
its methods of procedure. It must work for an improvement of the conditions 
under which it must operate, and by means of experiment, analysis and careful 
planning, work out a technique of procedure. It is our aim not only to put 
into practice the finest standards of probation service, but also by constant 
testing and analysis of our Department, to formulate a probation methodology. 
As the work progresses, more definite knowledge regarding the value of our 
present procedure will be available to us. 

7”. Other Contacts. At the outset it was recognised by us that efficiency 
in probation involved the co-operative service of many kinds of skill and many 
points of view. It was understood also that co-operation spelled both efficiency 
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and economy—efficiency in getting results and economy in utilizing existing 
agencies, with a minimum of expense and a maximum of inter-stimulation. 
We sought the co-operation of many agencies—social, recreational, educational, 
ete., In seven districts in the United Provinces. Likewise we extend our co- 
operation to the service of other agencies, when so requested. 

In the work of our Department the importance of the right sort of con- 
tact with Public Officials and Magistrates and Judges has not been minimized. 
The co-operation of the Police is also very necessary. The Magistrates and 
Judges have been kept in constant touch with the developments and needs of 
the system. The unfailing support and friendly regard of the Magistrates has 
been a constant source of strength. 

The relation between the probation officers and Public Officials has been 
uniformly friendly, and the resulting co-operation exceedingly valuable. 

8. Educating Public Opinion. The education of the public is too often 
an overlooked phase of probation activity. There has been such a dearth of 
publicity in regard to probation that many critics have deplored the lack of 
authoritative information in regard to it. Moreover, since the probation 
service is supported by publie funds, the public is entitled to current reports on 
the progress and results of the probation work. There is a great need for 
educating the public with regard to the aims, methods and accomplishments of 
probation. 

We have sought to do our part by the publication of pamphlets on the 
probation system and by means of articles in the Penal Reformer and in the 
daily press. About 2,000 copies of Probation and the Role of the Magistrates, 
were distributed to all the Magistrates, District and Sessions Judges, Police 
Officers and the Central and District Committee members. 1,000 copies of the 
Hindi pamphlet on Probation and 500 of the Urdu pamphlet on The Probation 
System, prepared by us, were sent to each of our probation officers for dis- 
criminate distribution to the intelligent public. We feel that our propaganda 
has had considerable effect in educating the public on scientific probation 
work. Since January, probation returns in the United Provinces are publish- 
ed every month in the Penal Reformer, to acquaint the public with the work of 
the U. P. Probation Officers. 

9. U.P. Probation Officers Conference. Taking advantage of the presence 
of three of our probation officers at the All India Penal Reform Conference in 
Bombay in February, a Conference of the U. P. Probation Officers was 
arranged, which was presided over by Mr. Gopinath Srivastava, M.L.A.,U.P. 

The following recommendations were made at the meeting. It now 
remains for me to move the Central Committee of the U. P. Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society to give effect to these recommendations : 
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(a) The office of the District Committee, in the seven districts where the 
probation officers are working, should be located in the Collectorate building. 

(b) The District Committees may be requested to provide a clerk and a 
peon for the probation officer, and if their funds do not permit the appoint- 
ment of a whole time clerk, the District Magistrate may be requested to allot 
the clerical work of the probation officer to some assistant in his English 
Office and pay him an allowance for this work from the funds of the District 
Committee. 

(e) Since the probation officers have to go into the outlying parts of the 
districts which are not connected to their head quarters either by railways or 
bus service, and their pay is so small that they cannot purchase their own con- 
veyance without any advance being made from the Society, it is recommended 
that money be advanced to the probation officers for the purchase of motor- 
cycles, the advances to be recovered from the consolidated T. A. in easy 
instalments. 

(d) Probation work where first offenders under 24 years are concerned, 
should be entrusted to one First Class Magistrate in each of the seven districts 
where probation officers are working. The reasons for this recommendation 
follow : 

(1) It will give the Magistrate entrusted with such work a clear under- 

standing of the Act and the technique of the probation system. 

(2) Since the probation system is a departure from the regular procedure 
and involves some extra work, every Magistrate cannot be expected to 
take an equal amount of interest in the system. To some, it appears 
a great botheration to deal with cases under this system, 

(3) If this work is entrusted to one Magistrate, there will be a closer 
contact between the Magistrate and the probation officer and far 
better results will be obtained from the Probation Act. 

(4) Arrangements can be made with one Magistrate to fixone day in the 
week to take up Probation Cases and thus allow time for the proba- 
tion officer to make his enquiries and do his work on other days of 
the week. Such an arrangement would also enable the Magistrate 
to do his other work on other days of the week, and would not bind 
him to probation work alone. 

(5) The High Court may be requested to condone reasonable delay in 
cases where the preliminary investigation under rule 12. is 
called for. 

(6) The Police may be requested to inform the probation officer, at the 


time of filing the charge sheet in Court, about all first offenders 


below the age of 24 years. 
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Attention of Sessions Judges may be invited to section 4(2) and 
Rule 12, and they may be requested to make a liberal use of them 
in Sessions trials. 

All G. O’s from the Police, Jail and Judicial Departments, in con- 
nection with Probation Service, may be sent to the office of the 
Chief Probation Officer, Council House, Lucknow. 

Forms of reference from the Courts to the probation officers for 
preliminary enquiries under rule 12 may also be standardized. 

A standardized form of notice under section 4(4) may be made in 
Hindi and Urdu and translation of forms Band C may be made in 
Hindi and Urdu. 

The form of license under the U. P. Release of Prisoners on Pro- 
bation Act may also be translated into Hindi and Urdu. Further, 
the Society may publish a pamphlet in Hindi and Urdu detailing 
in simple terms the procedure under the U. P. Release of Prisoners 
on Probation Act and giving the salient features of the Act. 
Reasonable financial aid in case of deserving probationers should be 
an appropriate charge on the funds of the District Committce. 
Letter heads should be standardized by the Probation Department 
of the Central Society for the probation officers. 


(13) Half-Yearly meetings of the probation officers should be arranged. 


(14) 


The Chairman of the District Committee may be required to expedite 


enquiries when the probation officers ask for the same. 


The problems of probation administration cannot be exhaustively treated 
in one paper. I hope, however, that the topics, which I have here discussed, 
in the light of our experience, may be of some help and value to those who 


may be called upon to organize probation work elsewhere. 

I must conclude by saying that the friends and promoters of probation 
must be unflagging in their efiorts if they are to achieve their aims. Probation 
workers should remember always that they are the torch bearers of that truth 
which Dean Pound has called, “‘the most important change of the Century— 


the transference of the sense of value from property to humanity.’ 


b 
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THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC OF THE SIR DORABJI TATA 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


fF\HE Child Guidance Movement is one of the outstanding endeavours in the 
field of child welfare. Its scope extends not only to providing direct aid 
and treatment to children presenting various behaviour and personality 
problems, but also indirectly to coming generations of children, through patient 
study and research into the causation and prevention of such problems of 
maladjustment. 

The Child Guidance Clinic, the unit of the Child Guidance Movement, is 
unique in that it deals with the child, in his total setting. |The whole range of 
the multiplicity of the causes of the misbehaviour, or of the problem, are 
studied by trained specialists in the fields of medicine, psychology and social 
work—these different workers co-operating in joint therapeutic endeavours for 
each child. 

The Child Guidance Clinic of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work was started in 1937—the first of its kind in the Bombay Presidency. 
It was started on an experimental basis with due regard to the fact that social 
conditions being different in our country from those existing in Europe and 
America, a number of special difficulties would have to be overcome and many 
modifications employed in the actual running of the Clinie. But although it 
has been found necessary to employ certain modifications based on differences 
of language and culture, the results of about two years of work have shown that 
the same fundamental approach to the problem yields satisfactory results and 
that the difficulties of running the Clinic are not significantly more numerous 
than in countries with Western culture. 

The Child Guidance Clinie of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work is a clinic for the scientific study and treatment of children suffer- 
ing from various behaviour disorders such as unmanageableness, stealing, lying, 
truancy, sex offences, violence, destructiveness; personality disorders such as 


obstinacy, shyness, sensitiveness, moodiness, depression, fears, nervousness, 


day dreaming; habit disorders such as bed wetting, thumb sucking, nail biting, 
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masturbation, fidgets, stuttering; disorders in scholastic achievement, when 

these are due to emotional disturbances in the child’s life; and from physical 

symptoms or medical disorders such as fits, involuntary movements, paralysis, 
loss of sensation, aches and pains, and disturbances of appetite, digestion and 
breathing, when these are based on emotional factors. 

The following few examples indicate some of the different types of 
children dealt with: 

A, aged 11, was brought to the clinic because of stealing and telling 
lies. His father stated that he had tried every method of treatment from coax- 
ing and advising to thrashing him severely. Lately the severe thrashings, 
though very frequent, were found to be completely useless and so the father had 
applied to the magistrate to send the boy to a Reformatory School. 

B, aged 12, was brought by his mother because he suffered from head- 
ache and vomitting every morning and because he was backward at school. 
He also suffered from fidgets and stuttering. 

C, a little girl aged 6, was referred by her headmistress because she was 
day dreaming and rambling in her speech; she hit younger children, she 
screamed, she was generally unmanageable, and she could not be taught how 
to write. 

The Clinic does not accept mental defectives for treatment but these are 
often brought by parents. In those cases where an estimate of intelligence 
indicates gross mental defect, it is explained to the parents that the Clinic is 
not a suitable place for such children, but is meant essentially for children of 
average intelligence, suffering from behaviour problems and emotional diffi- 
culties. Mild cases of mental defect, however, are admitted, especially when 
there are super-added emotional difficulties. 

The aims and objects of the Clinic may be stated as follows :— 

(1) To provide the community with a team of trained workers in the 
fields of Pediatrics, Psychiatry, Psychology and Social Work for the 
purpose of study and treatment of children presenting behaviour, 
personality, habit and scholastic problems—as also disturbances of 
physical functioning when these are due to emotional or psychologi- 
eal causes. 

(2) To assist in the development of mental hygiene technique and 
concepts through such study and experience. 

(3) Through formal courses and informal lectures to transmit the results 
of such study to parents, teachers and professional workers, such 
as social workers—especially those in training at the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work—physicians and others who 
are intimately connected with the care and upbringing of children. 























CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
REPORT FOR 1939 
CASE LOAD 


New cases admitted during 1939 
Old cases continued from 1938 


SOURCES OF REFERRAL 


The cases referred in the year 1939 came from the following sourees: 
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No. of cases 


(1) € eo n’s Aid Society 

(2) J. J. Hospital and B. J. Hospital for C Children 

(3) P arents 

(4) The Dadar Colony Clinic 

(5) Schools ; 
(6) Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home of the Society for the 


Protection of Children 


MAIN PROBLEM FOR WHICH THE CHILD WAS REFERRED 
I. Behaviour and Personality Disorders. 
(1) Stealing 
2) Lying 


(3) Truaney 

(4) Unmanageableness 
(5) Obstinaey 

(6) Mischief 

(7) Shyness 

(8) Fits of depression 

(9) Outbursts of Violence 


(10) Fears 
Il. Habit Disorders. 
(1) Bed-wetting 
(2) Stuttering 
(3) Masturbation 
III. Educational Problems. 
(1) Backwardness in studies 
(2) No interest in studies 
(3) Difficulty in writing 
IV. Disturbances of Physical Functioning. 
(1) Jerky movements of the body 
(2) Nervousness and tremors 


26 
18 
8 
6 


~ 


— 


eS me bo Lo bo 


— et OF 


_ 
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No. of cases 


(3) Fits le sak 1 
(4) Pain in the chest 1 
(5) Severe pain in the abdomen aes 1 
(6) Headache 1 
(7) Difficulty in breathing ee Wee 1 
(8) Difficulty in passing urine 1 
(9) Frequency of micturition so ds 1 
(10) Poor appetite sv — ] 


CLINIC PROCEDURE 


When a case is referred to the Clinic a general idea of the problem for 
which the child is sent is first obtained by the Psychiatrie Social Worker or 
Psychiatrist from the parent or person accompanying the child. During such 
an interview the child is taken to the playroom and is encouraged to indulge in 
any play he likes. If the case is deemed suitable, and accepted for regular full 
service at the Clinic, the following investigations are carried out by the 
different workers. 

The Psychiatric Social Worker obtains a detailed social and develop- 
mental history from the parents and guardians of the child. Visits are paid 
to the home, school and other institutions with which the child comes into 
contact, to get a more accurate picture of the environment of the child. 

The Pediatrist conducts a thorough physical examination of the child. 
The physical examination makes it possible to detect cases whose problems 
are caused or complicated by organic disturbances. Certain bodily conditions 
are known to lead to behaviour and personality disorders and these are sought 
for and corrected. In view of the fact that a large proportion of the children 
sent to the Clinic have had a physical examination at a hospital or dispensary, 
just prior to being referred to the Clinic, physical examination is not made as 
a routine in every case but only in the cases of those who have had no such 
examination. It is proposed in the future, however, to arrange for a physical 
examination in every case. 

The Psychologist administers mental tests to every case, to ascertain 
the mental capacities of the child—this estimate being necessary for a proper 
understanding of the child’s difficulties. If the results show gross mental 
deficiency the case is not accepted for treatment, as the clinic endeavours to 
limit its activities to the problems of children of average intelligence. 
Children showing only a slight degree of mental defect are accepted. 

The Psychiatrist observes the child during play, and through such 
observation, and verbal contacts with the child during play, acquires an 
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insight into the emotional factors which are mainly or partly responsible for 
the problem, The Psychiatrist is considerably helped in this diagnosis of the 
nature of the emotional factors by reports from the play room workers of their 
observations of the child’s play, carried out during the friendly contacts they 
make with the child. 

FORMULATION OF A TREATMENT PROGRAMME 

The different sets of facts regarding the child gathered in these ways 
by the Psychiatrie Social Worker, the Pediatrist, the Psychologist and the 
Psychiatrist are co-ordinated and evaluated during discussions, with a view 
to arrive at as complete and detailed a diagnosis of the nature of the problem 
as possible, and a treatment programme is then planned. The progress of the 
case is followed and changes are made from time to time according to the 
individual needs of each case. 

TREATMENT ACTIVITIES 

Having arrived at a diagnosis and formulated a treatment programme, 
therapeutic measures are instituted by the different workers. Before describing 
the work done by these workers it would not be out of place here to state some 
of the objectives of therapy influencing the treatment procedures at the Clinic. 

There is firstly, of course, the removal of the particular act of misbeha- 
viour : e.g., in the ease of A, the removal of his stealing and lying. Butmore 
important than the removal of the specific type of misbehaviour is the fact 
that the treatment is directed to the child as a whole, in order to make him 
better adapted to his environment, so as to produce harmonious relations 
between himself and others. 

In bringing about such improved relations between the child and his 
environment some measure of peace and harmony is also brought to the 
parents, in so far as the lack of peace and harmony have been caused by the 
child’s misbehaviour. The great relief brought to the parents, as a result of 
the removal of their child’s difficulties, further helps in its turn in promoting 
healthier relations between the child and his parents and in bringing about a 
diminution in the child’s problems. 

Apart from the relief brought to the parents as a result of the removal 
of the child’s misbehaviour or other difficulty, another therapeutic objective is 
to bring about an alteration in such of the attitudes of the parents towards 
their children as appear to contribute to the production of the child’s problems. 
In view of the intimate and invariable connection between the child’s 
behaviour and the parental attitudes, it is usual to try and give the parents 
an insight into the connection between the two to alter the faulty attitudes and 
to replace these by healthier ones, 
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Then again, some of the parents who bring their children to the Clinic 
appear to suffer from definite personality disorders or psycho-neuroses. Some 
of these parents, themselves, approach the Psychiatrist for treatment. Other 
parents, while thus suffering from severe emotional difficulties, are not prepared 
to see the connection between their own emotionally disordered life and the 
behaviour or personality difficulty of the child. In either case there is the 
further objective of treating one or both parents of the child in order first to 
remove their own illness, and thus to bring about an improvement in the child. 
W hat has been stated in regard to the parents, in the above exposition of the ob- 
jectives influencing therapy, holds good also for parent-substitutes, and other 
adults—such as teachers and relatives—who come in contact with the child. 

To sum up the objectives of treatment it might be said that attempts are 
made to deal with the whole personality of the child and to try to bring about 
more harmonious relations between the child and his environment, over and 
above the removal of the specific act of misbehaviour or the particular person- 
ality diffieulty for which the child is referred. It goes without saying that in 
order to produce the best results in bringing about such harmonious relations, 
attention is paid both to treating physical defects or disturbances and to 
building up sound physical health, and to giving help to the child for any 
remediable defects or blockings in his intellectual capacities. In effecting such 
a comprehensive therapeutic programme all the different workers co-operate in 
the treatment of each child, but it is convenient to describe the activities of 
each under the following separate heads. 


METHODS 

The Pediatrist’s Contribution. The Pediatrist, or Children’s Physician, 
having made a thorough physical examination of the child to eliminate the 
possibility of organic physical illness, treats the bodily condition in the appro- 
priate manner or refers the child to the appropriate hospital. Certain bodily 
conditions are well known to lead to behaviour and personality disorders and 
these are sought for and corrected when present. 

The Psychiatrist’s Contribution. The Psychiatrist contributes his share 
to the study and treatment of the child’s misbehaviour by frequently repeated 
interviews with the child and with the parents. According to the indications 
of each case the interviews with the child are either purely verbal or verbal 
contacts during play. It may be convenient, and sometimes necessary as in 
the case of deaf mutes, to make the interviews non-verbal, and to study the 
child’s mind by observation of his play only. The method of talking to the 
child while the latter is engaged in a definite type of play is the one most 
usually employed at the Clinic. 
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Of the different play activities found useful for diagnosis and treatment, 
play on the sand tray is usually found very helpful. The child is asked to 
create a scene on the sand tray using sand, water, trees, houses, motor cars, 
boats, animals, men, women and children. He is given only one instruction, 
namely, to create whatever scene he likes. In this way he gives expression to 
his inner cravings and phantasies, or his fears and anxieties, and thus enables 
a specially trained worker to detect the source and nature of many of the 
mental conflicts leading to the misbehaviour or personality disorder. This 
detection is made easier by engaging the child in conversation during the actual 
construction of the scene. 

Play has also therapeutic values in so far as the child is encouraged to 
give expression to his anti-social impulses in play, with resulting diminution of 
anti-social behaviour. Diagnosis and treatment through play, however, are 
not restricted to the sand tray, for similar diagnosis and therapy are effected by 
detailed study or encouragement of other forms of play, indulged in by the 
child. Throughout the treatment, the Psychiatrist deals with the child in a 
manner lacking the usual formality between a physician and patient. He 
adopts an attitude of friendliness and camaraderie and shows the child that if 
he ever appears to attempt to bring about an alteration in behaviour, this is 
done through an effort to understand the child and his grievances, rather than 
because of any formed or fixed ideas about discipline on the part of the 
Psychiatrist. 

Another function of the Psychiatrist is to interview the parents and 
other adults who exert their influence on the children. Interviews with the 
parents are necessary, in the first place, as was mentioned earlier, to obtain the 
history of the child’s illness or difficulty. In view of the fact that the early 
development of the child is gone into very thoroughly, this interview may take 
more than an hour. Secondly, interviews are needed to give the parents some 
idea of the child’s illness, irrespective of what part the parents may have played 
in the production of the misbehaviour. Such interviews serve the purpose of 
giving parents an insight into the nature of the child’s difficulties and of clarify- 
ing their own minds regarding any misconceptions that they may have about 
the child—such as, that the child is suffering from insanity. Parents also 
naturally wish to know about the likelihood of cure or improvement, and as a 
very large majority of children do improve within a few weeks, or a few months, 


the relief brought to most parents on being so informed, is often very substan- 
tial. The diminution in parental anxiety and tenseness, in its turn, further 
favours a diminution of the behaviour or personality problem of the child. 
Then again, as mentioned earlier, the Psychiatrist tries to modify such harmful 
attitudes of parents towards their children as appear to contribute to the child’s 
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difficulty. In this connection it does not suffice merely to give parents and 
relatives advice as to the desirability of changing their faulty attitudes. If any 
measure of success in attitude-changing takes place, it does soin the majority 
of cases, on account of a natural development of a friendly relationship or 
rapport between the parents or relatives and the Psychiatrist or Social Worker. 
Finally, interviews are given, either because the parents themselves apply for 
regular psychological treatment, or because such treatment seems necessary, 
as in the case of parents who are definitely neurotic or suffering from a 
severe personality disorder. Apart from attending to parents and children, the 
Psychiatrist confers with the different members of the staff, and after discus- 
sions with them, he plans out suitable forms of treatment for each child. 

The Social Worker’s Contribution. The Social Worker spends most of 
her time interviewing the parents and other adults looking after the children, 
such as superintendents of children’s homes and school teachers. The inter- 
views take place at the Clinic, either to collect details of the child’s social and 
developmental history, or to receive reports of his progress. Frequently difficul- 
ties in the management of the child are discussed in conjunction with the 
Psychiatrist during such interviews and appropriate measures indicated to the 
adults. The Social Worker has often to visit the child’s home or institution 
where he lives, in order to make more friendly contacts with parents and others 
and to get a more accurate picture of the social setting of the child. She has 
also to visit the homes, and the schools which the children attend, to make sure 
that the adults are keeping up the modifications in their attitudes suggested at 
the Clinic. She may often discover new sources of difficulties at the home and 
either deal with them on the spot or bring these to the notice of the Psychia- 
trist. The frequency of later visits depends upon the nature and requirements 
of the case. In the current year in some cases monthly or fortnightly visits 
were sufficient, whereas in other cases weekly or even more frequent visits 
were necessary. When arrangements for schooling, recreation, or for place- 
ment of the child had to be made, almost daily visits were required in a few 
eases. Later when the case is closed the Social Worker visits the child at 
intervals of a few months to ascertain whether or not the child’s recovery or 
improvement is maintained. In the cases where the child has shown a relapse, 
she either deals with the situation on the spot, or suggests that the child be 
sent back to the Clinic for a few weeks. It is intended to follow up each case 
for as long as possible, even up to twenty years, to ascertain the after-effects 
of Child Guidance Clinic treatment given during childhood, and thus contri- 
bute to knowledge in child psychiatry. 

Apart from work with adults the Social Worker forms valuable contacts 
with the children and this is again characterised by frankness and friendliness 
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and the absence of a formal disciplinarian attitude, which only too often 
characterises the relation of the parents to their children. 

The Psychologist’s Contribution. The Educational Psychologist makes a 
test of the intelligence of the child. Two sets of tests are used for mental 
testing, viz., the Stanford Revision of the Binet Simon Tests and the Drever 
and Collins Performance Tests. In view of the different languages spoken by 
the children, e. g., Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, English and South Indian 
languages, it has usually been found necessary to assess the intelligence of 
children by Performance Tests. Modifications have been made to adapt the 
details of tests to Indian conditions and with further study of the mentality of 
Indian children, modifications will be gradually made to make the tests more 
suitable for our children. When the Binet Simon Tests are administered, 
similar modifications are made and the translated tests given in Hindi, Marathi 
or Gujarati. The mentally defective children are thus delimited on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, the degree of intelligence of the children accept- 
ed and treated at the Clinic is estimated. The findings of the Educational 
Psychologist regarding the mental age are evaluated in relation to clinical 
observations by the Psychiatrist. 

The Educational Psychologist, and on occasion other members of the 
staff—particularly the Social Worker—deals also with coaching children suffer- 
ing from general scholastic backwardness or from defects in special subjects, 
such as arithmetic, writing or reading. 

The Playroom Worker’s Contribution. Students in training at the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, and two honorary lady workers, 
Mrs. Kamdar and Miss Soonie Powvala, have been very helpful in making 
observations of the children’s play. The playroom workers submit a report of 
their observations to the Psychiatrist and the records are frequently filed in the 
child’s case sheet. Owing to lack of playroom workers, however, it is necessary 
to assign more than one child to each worker for observation, and this has 
rendered a systematic filing of play records impossible. 

The Clinic until recently had only one fair-sized room for play activities 
and so the children have not had enough room for play. More recently, how- 
ever, arrangements have been made to provide two other playrooms and a 
separate room for mental testing. This will mitigate the congestion in the 
main playroom. 


RESULTS 


Out of the 63 new cases referred, 17 were mental defectives and not 
admitted. Of the 46 children admitted during 1939, 8 children attended only 
once or twice soon after admission and therefore received practically no clinic 
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treatment, thus leaving 38 children for 1989 who could be considered from the 
point of view of effects of treatment. These 38, plus 11 children continued 
from the previous year, make a total of 49, and the results of these 49 cases 
are as follows : ; 

14 broke off treatment in the middle—9 of the number doing so because 
they left Bombay, leaving a total of 35 children who received adequate clinic 
treatment. The figures for these 35 cases are as follows : 


Cured or very much improved.... ow aii 15 cases or 43 % 
Improved ... a sii _ ome ster ll cases or 31% 
No change ... i en site tii sia 8 cases or 23 % 
Could not be judged ve _ ‘ies von lease or 3% 


The results thus show that 72% of the 49 children received adequate 
treatment. 28% left off treatment—18% doing so because of leaving Bombay. 

Of the 49 cases who received adequate treatment, 74% are grouped in the 
combined categories of cured or very much improved, or improved, whereas 
23% showed no improvement, or improvement of insufficient degree to be 
recorded as noticeable improvement. In 3% of cases the results could not be 
judged. While it is readily admitted that these figures could be improved 
upon, they are a source of satisfaction considering the numerous handicaps of 
the Clinic. On the other hand the fact that 8 children attended only once or 
twice and that 5 children interrupted treatment in the middle, although they 
did not have to leave Bombay, is not so satisfactory. With increased facilities, 
this aspect can no doubt be improved. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Formal courses of instruction were given to the students in training at 
the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work. Three courses were 
given thus: (1) Mental Hygiene, (2) Psychiatry for Social Workers, (3) 
Mental Health in Childhood. In the second term of the second year the students 
attended informal seminars where they were brought in contact with the 
practical side of child guidance problems. These seminars were also attended 
by physicians and others who were interested in, and assisted, the work of the 
Clinie. Lectures on Child Guidance were delivered to medical students in 
training, in more general courses on Psychiatry and Psychology at the Grant 
Medical College. Single lectures were delivered by the Director at a consider- 
able number of public meetings and private gatherings in the city of Bombay. 
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Clinic. The results of the work are gratifying, taking into account the extreme 
infancy of the Clinic, the shortage of trained staff and the absence of the Clinie’s 
own premises. With the gradual removal of these difficulties, it is hoped that 
the results will be even more encouraging. 


CHEMBUR CHILDREN’S HOME 


DDRESSING asmall gathering of Bombay citizens interested in the 

\ welfare of children, on the 13th August, 1938, Mr. K. M. Munshi, the 

then Home Minister of the Government of Bombay, said, ‘‘I have in- 

vited you all to an informal conference in order that we may consider afresh 

the problem of destitute and begging children in the city of Bombay. I want 
to place the following questions before you for your consideration : 

(a) Whether the efforts made so far are adequate and effective ? 

(b) Whether our outlook has been proper ? 

(c) What should be the proper outlook? 

(d) What further steps should be taken to solve the problem? 

Mr. Munshi pointed out that the existing institutions for destitute 
children in Bombay could accommodate about 1,000 children, but that if facili- 
ties were available, 5,000 children could easily be taken off the streets and 
placed under protection. Whereas Government and the publie are spending 
roughly from Rs. 150/- to Rs. -200/- per year for every child maintained in a 
public institution, there is little question but that these same ehildren, if 
living in their own families, would be maintained on from } to 45 this 
amount. ‘‘Are we justified in pitching the standard of relief so high?’’ asked 
Mr. Munshi. 

Again, most of the destitute boys picked up in Bombay are from the 
villages, and would have grown up as agriculturists if they had continued 
their natural family ties. If our ultimate aim is to rehabilitate these children 
in ordinary life when they grow up, it is very questionable whether city institu- 
tions will accomplish this end. ‘‘I want you to consider,’’ said Mr. Munshi, 
‘‘what will happen to these boys and girls, whom you train in your Bombay 
institutions, when they will be thrown into the larger world without the shelter 
which you have given them. We shall have housed them, fed them, given 
them picnics and free cinema shows; satisfied our conscience that we have 
rendered service to humanity; and in the end unfitted them for being absorbed 
in village life to which alone they naturally belong.’’ 

In view of these considerations, the Home Member said he had come to 
the conclusion that satisfactory results would never be obtained, even if more 
accommodation for housing and sheltering more children was made available 
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within the city, because the costs of city maintenance are too high; because 
city institutions cannot meet the needs of village children, and because no 
provision is made for these children after the Children Act ceases to apply to 
them. The remedy seems to lie in another direction, viz., a village colony, 
where children from the villages, would be trained for reabsorption into the 
villages. 

The Public Information Series of the Government of Bombay for the 
Ist March 1939, contained an article entitled, ‘‘Children’s Colony at Chembur.’’ 
In the course of this article it was stated that “‘Government has under con- 
sideration a proposal to establish a new school at Chembur, mainly agricultural 
in character, which will provide accommodation in the first instance for about 750 
children. This school will serve the needs of most of the children detained 
under the Children’s Act, for the first few years and also of senior children 
who will stay on for purely agricultural education. The existing Junior Boys’ 
Home at Umarkhadi, Bombay, will be closed and the children transferred to 
the new Home. The Willingdon Boys’ Home, Bombay, will no longer be 
utilized as a certified school for boys and all the boys in that Sehool will be 
transferred to the new Home. Similarly, the David Sassoon Industrial 
School, Matunga, Bombay, will be utilized only for those children who show 
special aptitude for advanced industrial training, the other boys being catered 
for in the new school at Chembur. 

‘“‘The proposed new Home (including a school) will be managed by the 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, under the control of Government.’’ 

The same issue also contained a statement by Mr. Munshi. ‘‘It is now 
proposed,’’ he said, ‘‘that such of those who are not absorbed in society 
should be placed in the proposed Home at Chembur, near Bombay. There 
they will be housed, not in dormitories as at present, but in Village Homes, 
especially constructed for them, and educated and trained in school and 
workshop. The education will be principally in basic crafts and elementary 
agriculture. 

‘*After three years, the trained boys with special aptitudes will be 
brought to the City in institutions like the David Sassoon Industrial School or 
the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home. The others will be trained at the Home in 
Village Colonies. The Colonies will be trained in crafts and agriculture so as 
to enable them to make a living on a village scale. When a colony is properly 
trained it is proposed to transfer it to a District in the Province. 

‘This scheme will have the following advantages : 

(a) It will give accommodation to a larger number of destitute and 

delinquent children than is at present possible and permit a larger 
number being taken up under the Act. 
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(b) It will discourage traffic in children now going on in the City for 
the purposes of beggary and prostitution. 

(c) It will restrict the supply of fresh recruits to Bombay’s under-world. 

(d) It will train the children in such a way as to bring them up as 
useful citizens ready to be absorbed in the City or in the villages 
according to their aptitudes. 

(e) It will, when complete, send a larger number of well-equipped and 
trained agriculturists for useful work in the villages. ’’ 

The general plan is that there shall be 60 village homes, each aceommod- 
ating 15 children and one matron. Fifty homes will be for boys and 10 for 
girls. To each home will be attached a cattle shed, necessary equipment and 
acow. The ideal is to make each home an economie, self-sufficient unit. 
There will also be 3 school buildings, each accommodating 300 boys and another 
school for girls. Other items in the scheme are workshops, a small detention 
home for new arrivals, a hospital, and a home for mentally deficient children. 
Among the crafts, which will eventually be taught, are laundry work, fruit and 
vegetable cultivation, agricultural carpentry, agricultural smithy, agricultural 
hut-making, dairying, poultry and bee keeping, tailoring, weaving, pottery 
and shoe making. 

The Home opened on the 15th September, 1939 with about 200 children. 
Today the number has increased to 400. Writing in January, 1940, Mr. Kanji 
Dwarkadas, the Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society, states : ‘Each hut of 
20 boys is being looked after by a Matron, and each hut cooks for itself—the 
inmates learning cooking and doing it by turns. This experiment of indivi- 
dual cooking has already proved very successful and it is more manageable than 
a central joint cooking for 350 children... Whilst the cost of maintenance per 
child in the city is between Rs. 7/- and Rs. 8/- per month, the cost of mainten- 
ance per child at Chembur is at present about Rs. 3/13/- and will soon be 
reduced to Rs. 3/8/- per month.”’ 

The beginning has thus been made of a great plan. It is too early to 
pronounce judgment on the working of the Home, but the emphasis thus far 
has been largely on .reduced costs rather than meeting the inner needs of 
active, individual children. The future of the Institution will depend in very 
large measure upon the type of personnel chosen to man the Home. The 
Children’s Aid Society has undertaken a great public responsibility, which 
can only be discharged by men and women adequately trained for their work. 
Otherwise, the Scheme—no matter how good it looks on paper—will be doomed 
to failure. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE JUVENILE BRANCH ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE CHILDREN ACT IN THE 
BOMBAY PROVINCE 1938-39? 


by a brief history of the Juvenile Branch, 1934-39. The Branch was 

constituted by Government Resolution, Home Department, No. 4278/3 of 
Ist April, 1934, and placed under the direct control of the Backward Class 
Officer in the capacity of Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. ‘‘Up to this 
date, work under the Bombay Children Act had been restricted in practice to 
3ombay City and Suburban District under the direction of the Children’s Aid 
Society. The main activity of the Juvenile Branch from 1934 to 19387 was the 
extended application of the Children Act to selected mofussil areas. Part IV 
of the Children Act dealing with youthful offenders was placed in operation 
throughout the Province from 1935. The application of the Reformatory 
Schools Act of 1897 ceased within the limits of this Province as its provisions 
were more than covered by Part IV of the Children Act.’’? Parts II and III of 
the Children Act were applied to six urban areas and steps were taken for 


7 x, being the first Report of the Juvenile Branch, the Report is prefaced 


inspecting the existing certified schools. 

Towards the end of 1937, the post of Inspector of Certified Schools was 
created, for the purpose of raising the standard of work and co-ordinating 
activities. In January, 1939, Government appointed an Assistant Inspector of 
Certified Schools. 

The Report points out that “‘the factor of destitution tends to hinder 
Children Act work in this Province... Because of the prevalence of desti- 
tution, afar greater number of children have to be committed to institutions and 
a much smaller number can be dealt with under supervision or on probation 

. Again, owing to complete homelessness of a large section of children 
in this Province, it is possible to pass supervision and probation orders 
only sparingly .... Extreme’poverty and lack of compulsory education also 
hindered suecessful Probation Work.’’ 

At present there are seven Remand Homes in different areas of the 
Provinee, where the whole Children Act is in operation. Only in Bombay 
City is there any opportunity for a problem remand child to obtain expert 
psychological treatment. 

Juvenile Courts have been established in 10 centres. The Juvenile 
Court Magistrates, both Stipendiary and Honorary, are on the whole doing 
their work well, but progress is handicapped by the frequent changes of the 
Stipendiary Magistrates in mofussil areas. In three up-country courts within 
one year there were no less than three changes of personnel. ‘‘As Juvenile 


1 Bombay, Government Central Press, 1939, 
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Court work is still pioneer work in India, it necessarily takes time for a newly 
appointed Magistrate to adjust himself... Unhappily it is not all police officers 
and Juvenile Courts who have a thorough knowledge of the correct procedure 
and outlook for administering the Children Act. Cases have happened when 
boys have been brought to certified schools roped, handcuffed and aeccom- 
panied by an armed guard, Government has now issued instructions in the 
matter and it may be hoped that such cases will never happen again... 

‘‘The standard of probation and supervision work in this Province un- 

doubtedly needs raising . . . In Bombay City probation and supervision work 
have attained a higher level than anywhere in the mofussil. . . There is still too 
much tendency for a District Probation Officer, fighting a lone battle against 
tremendous odds and overwhelmed with the daily in-rush of work, to regard 
supervision as mere surveillance rather than as an avenue of constructive 
help. ”’ 
The 17 certified schools fall into two main categories: (1) Government 
Institutions, and (2) Voluntary Institutions, mainly aided by Government. 
Five of these institutions—4 in Bombay and 1 in Poona—have been carrying 
the brunt of the load. The new Children’s Home at Chembur is expected to 
relieve the present congestion. 

A major problem confronting the certified schools is in respect of the 
school standard of life. “‘The haphazard growth of these institutions has led 
to half of them being located in Bombay City, although 43°6 per cent. of 
the children admitted to the Umarkhadi Remand Home are from upcountry. 
Bombay standards are higher than those in the mofussil... There is a real 
risk of providing the inmates of certified schools with a standard of life which 
is higher than is available in the general population outside and which would 
prove more of an impediment than an asset to the boys on their discharge.’’ 

The problem of the unruly girl is not being dealt with satisfactorily, 
and there is at present no proper provision for the care of mentally 
defective children. 

“The record of success and failure of juveniles released on license 


during the last three years works out as follows : 
Number of children released on license, 1936-39 ss 858 
Number of children finishing period successfully se ©1468 
Number of children breaking down within period ei ee 


The crux of the problem of after-ecare is the lack of proper employment 
facilities. ‘‘It is regretted that employers of labour evince undue hesitation in 
taking on discharged boys. Government have issued a circular on the subject 
and have themselves granted preference to the recruitment of discharged lads 
to apprenticeships in the Central Press... 
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‘The need for trained and experienced workers is acutely felt today... 
In the Starte Report comment was made regarding the ‘lack of specialization 
and absence of practical training’ for Children Act work. Since its publication 
the Sir Dorabji Tata (:raduate Schoo] of Social Science has been established 
in Bombay, providing a general course of two years’ social training for post- 
graduates... 

‘*Work under the Children Act in this Provinee is still in its infancy. 
Steps have as yet only been taken to lay a basis on which, in future, work can 
be developed on provincial lines. It is, however, necessary to realise that the 
problem of the prevention and right treatment of juvenile delinqueney cannot 
be solved by the application merely of one legislative measure. The roots of 
the problem strike deep into social and economic conditions and cannot be 


extirpated without widespread social reform.’’ 
FIRST ALL INDIA PENAL REFORM CONFERENCE 


f¥\iikk question of penal reform in India was seriously taken up for the first 

time only twenty years ago, when a Jail Reform Committee was appointed 

by the Government of India. The Committee recommended a number of 
reforms, but only a few of them were put into effect by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, the remainder being side-tracked because of ‘‘financial stringenecy.’’ 
It was but natural, however, that when men, who had themselves experienced 
prison life as political prisoners, came into positions of power, they should 
direct their attention to the subject of penal reform and so it was with 
the Congress Ministries. The Government of the United Provinces was 
particularly active in this direction, under the influence of the Parliamentary 
Secretary for Jails, Mr. Gopinath Srivastava. 

A group of Bombay social workers, who were interested in the subject, 
began to consider plans for a Provincial Prison Reform Association, but after 
discussing the matter with Mr. Srivastava, it seemed best to endeavour to 
launch an All-India effort at penal reform, and steps were taken to convene an 
All-India Penal Reform Conference at Lucknow in October, 1939. 

With the advent of the War and the resignation of the Congress Minis- 
tries the subject was dormant for some months, but in January, 1940, it was 
decided to hold the Conference in Bombay under the auspices of the Children’s 
Aid Society, the Society for the Protection of Children in Western India and 
the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work. The Chief Justice of 
Bombay, the Hon. Sir John Beaumont, consented to serve as the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. 

The object of the Conference, as stated by the Conveners, was to set up 
an Indian Penal Reform League for the purpose of furthering: ‘‘(a) a wider 
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and scientifie study of delinquency and crime, and of the methods of effectively 
dealing with them; (b) the study of criminal law and procedure with a view 
to improving the laws in relation to offences and offenders, and devising the 
methods of effective enforcement of such laws; (c) the improvement of penal, 
correctional and institutional education centres throughout the country; (d) 
the co-ordination of effort of individuals and organizations interested in the 
administration of certain, speedy and adequate after-care; (e) the formation 
of penal reform groups in the legislatures with a view to stimulating public 
interest in penal reform.’’ 

The Conference was inaugurated on February 24th, 1940 by the Hon’ ble 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India. In the course of his inaugural 
address the Chief Justice said : “‘The subject matter of the Conference is 
penal law reform, and it is one in which, I think, every good eitizen ought to 
take an interest. The administration of law and justice is something which 
touches us all, and the penal laws are but one aspect of it. But the penal 
laws are, or should be, of interest to us for another reason altogether, for they 
touch our common humanity. We no longer look upon the eriminal as a wild 
beast to be hunted down without pity or remorse. We have come to recognize 
that he is a man like ourselves, and indeed that we, or our fellow-citizens, may 
have to bear part of the responsibility for having made him what he is... 

“*The subject-matter of your deliberations seems to divide itself natural- 
ly into two parts : criminal law and its administration on the one hand, and 
the punishment of crime on the other, Under the first head there fall such 
subjects as the criminal code and the definition of crimes, the functions of the 
police in the prevention and detection of crime, and the machinery of the 
courts where accused persons are brought to trial and their guilt or innocence 
determined. Under the second there is the vast question of punishment, its 
basis and justification, the administration of prisons and the treatment of 
prisoners after conviction.’’ 

Suggesting that the chief task of the Conference and the League would 
be to enlist the support of the publie in the matter of changing the whole 
attitude towards crime and the criminal, Sir Maurice remarked: ‘‘ I have been 
struck by the singularly detached view which seems to be taken of crime 
generally in this country ... I have heard of dreadful cases of cruelty towards 
prisoners in jails which would in my own country have raised such a storm of 
indignation as might even have endangered the government of the day; here 
they seem searcely to have aroused more than transient and local interest. I 
do not know if this is an example of fatalism or of detachment; but I can see 
very clearly the difficulties likely to be met by reformers who seek to induce 
another attitude of mind. ’’ 
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Discussing the true basis and justification of punishment, the Chief 
Justice said that it partakes of three aspects—vengeance, a deterrent, or a 
means of reformation—the importance to be attributed to each varying with 
the circumstances or the habits of thought in each country. The system of 
punishment must satisfy the average citizen. ‘‘He will be outraged, not only 
by excessive punishment, but also by punishment which he feels to be inade- 
quate; and all the reasoning of the scientists and the appeals of the humani- 
tarian will not move him. If the administration of the law does not satisfy 
that deep-seated instinct, there will always be a risk that people will take the 
law into their own hands; and hence the importance, when you are attempting 
to reform, of carrying public opinion along with you. You may educate 
public opinion, but you must also convince it. You may find yourself in 
advance of it, and if so you have a perfect right to attempt to persuade it to 
follow you; but if you go too fast, you may do more harm than good, and you 
may even endanger public order.’’ 

The philosophy which is the basis of modern conceptions of crime and 
punishment is based upon the recognition of human personality, the concep- 
tion of social justice, and a faith in the common humanity of us all. Society 
has the right to protect itself against anti-social individuals, but it is well for 
society to remember that the individual has an equal claim to be protected 
against a society which creates criminals. 

Sir Maurice warned the Conference not to depend too much on Govern- 
ment assistance in the matter of penal reform. Further, in professionalising 
social service, they should not treat too lightly the sentimentalist, who has the 
emotional drive which is needed to further great causes. 

In conelusion, he said; ‘‘The holding of this Conference is nevertheless 
a sign of the times, and it will one day, I hope, be looked back upon as a true 
landmark in the history of the social services in this country... . I think it is 
true to say that we can detect throughout the whole history of criminal and 
prison reform two distinct influences at work, of which now one and now the 
other has produced for the time being the more far-reaching results. The first 
is to be found in the evolutionary development of those general ideas which 
underlie the progress of all civilization and therefore affect indirectly our views 
on crime and punishment as on other matters; the other is the direct and 
powerful influence which a convinced and determined body of reformers in a 
particular field, inspired by an almost missionary zeal and disdaining none of 
the arts of the propagandist, can exercise upon their generation. When these 
two influences are combined, they are almost irresistible. The ferment of new 
ideas in India today shows that the first is already at work; I hope that the 
new Penal Law Reform League may furnish the second.’’ 
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Speaking of the nature of work which the League might be expected to 
do, Mr. Gopinath Srivastava, the Convener of the Conference, said; ‘‘The 
two-fold purpose for which a League for Penal and Prison Reform ought to 
stand, is to afford protection to the community, to which it is entitled, against 
social aggression of its own members, individuals or groups and to provide 
the right conditions for a social and vocational training of the offender with a 
view to fitting him or her to a self-dependent life in a free community.’’ Mr. 
Srivastava expressed the hope that in the near future the League will under- 
take to study recent developments in criminal law and correlate these to our 
own needs. The League should also suggest improvements in our penal and 
correctional institutions and urge the necessity of providing training for their 
personnel, When finance permits, a central institute of research, with a well- 
equipped clinical laboratory and library, should be established. The League 
must not neglect the problem of the after-care of prisoners. 

The President-elect of the League, Mr. K. M. Munshi, ex-Home 
Member of the Government of Bombay, said in his presidential address that 
‘‘the scope of the League should be sufficiently wide to include the study not 
merely of penal reform, but of the whole field of criminology of (a) crime and 
criminals; (b) erime in relation to our social conditions; (c) the agencies of 
prevention and control of crime; (d) criminal justice; (e) the treatment of 
criminals, potential and actual; and (f) the causes of criminal tendencies and 
their removal.’’ ; 

Mr. Munshi dealt at length with the complex question as to what acts 
and omissions should be considered as crimes. After quoting examples of 
much difficulty from the Indian Penal Code he concluded “‘ the position in this 
respect can be summarised in a few propositions. No behaviour which does 
not offend the general sense of the community and which is not recognised as 
a social danger by it should be made a crime. The general sense of the 
community which is sought to be reflected in the creation of an offence must 
be real and widely shared. The view that social reform is not within the 
domain of criminal law, but must be left to moral persuasion is not acceptable 
to the modern mind as all States show a tendency to be socialistic in action, 
if not in theory. Unless the general sense of the community is translated 
into legislation, maladjustment in society cannot be removed with the speed 
which modern life and temperament demand. At the same time more offences 
on the statute book imply more power to the police, more interference with 
individual freedom and more pervasive attempts at evasion. The benefit 
derived by the community by such penal provisions, therefore, must be 
greater than the evils which will follow their successful evasion.’’ 

Discussing the end of criminal justice, Mr, Munshi said that the modern 
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outlook on this question is that criminal behaviour “‘is not an unconnected act 
or omission; it is an aspect of the criminal’s personality. This is the only 
true scientific attitude. Criminality varies with the subjective eonditions of 
the offender; and, therefore, punishment must be related to the eriminal, not 
to the crime alone. Criminal justice must move in the direction of individual- 
ization.’?’ The outstanding reform in criminal law in the direction of the 
individualization of justice has been in the treatment cf children. 

‘‘No scheme of reform aiming at individualization of eriminal justice 
would be complete without a change in the outlook of the police. The 
efficiency and sense of discipline of the police force in India under proper 
chiefs is unquestioned, but the problem for study is first, to find out a method 
by which the police force, now either dreaded or hated, may come to be 
recognized as the most essential and helpful service in a democratic system; 
secondly, how, while on the one hand it loses its character as an army of 
occupation, on the other it may continue to remain untouched by party polities; 
and lastly, how to control the lawlessness of some of its members in the shape 
of alliances with gambling, prostitution and other forms of racketeering.’’ 

Mr. Munshi then touched upon the problem of jail reform and said that 
we should guard against considering all punishment and discipline as harmful 
and turning jails into publie schools for adults. At the same time, the present 
administration of jails must undergo a change. The Jail Manual is out of 
date and the staffs are ill-qualified for their work. 

In conclusion, Mr. Munshi pointed out that administrative reforms are 
at best palliative. In order to produce lasting results these efforts must be 
accompanied by steady pressure in the direction of the gradual elimination of 
the root causes of crime. 

The Afternoon Session of the Conference was given over to business, 
the major item being the adoption of a skeleton constitution to enable the 
League to form a proper organization and begin its work. 

The final session on February 25th was devoted to short papers on 
various phases of penal reform, eriminal tribes and juvenile delinqueney. 

There was criticism of the Conference from some quarters because it 
did not pass a long series of resolutions demanding immediate reforms. The 
feeling of the Conference was, however, that for the present at least, it is best 
to make haste slowly, and to begin with the collection of basic facts. The 
immediate programme of the League is to ‘‘undertake research into the 
problems connected with the supervision, training and vocational placement 
of social problem children. The League proposes also to make analytical and 
critical study of the records and statistics of criminal tribes settlements and 
the laws relating to them, with’ a view to formulating long-range measures to 
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reclaim these tribes to normal community life.... It is proposed to set up 
expert standing committees on subjects of penal and criminological import, 
for instance on criminal law developments, social problem individuals, juve 
nile delinquency, training of penal personnel, educational and vocational 
programmes of rehabilitation and kindred subjects. In addition, popular 
talks will be organized on penal subjects and public meetings held in the 


” 


bigger cities in order to help the publie to understand the purpose and 
operation of modern preventive, correctional and after-care agencies. 

The Indian Penal Reform League contains the germ of something ex- 
ceedingly worthwhile. We shall watch its development with interest. 


LITERACY WORK IN BOMBAY CITY 


N January, 1938, the Government of Bombay appointed an Adult Eduea- 
tion Committee under the Chairmanship of Dr. Clifford Manshardt, the 
Director of The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work. The 

Committee report was published in June, 1938, and Government at once took 
steps to implement its recommendations. A Provincial Board for Adult 
Education was set up and a special Literacy Officer appointed for the Province. 

In May, 1939, Government, looking to the special character of literacy 
work in an industrial centre like Bombay, appointed an Adult Education 
Committee for Bombay City,and Suburbs, independent of the Provincial 
soard for Adult Education. This Committee appointed five sub-committees 
for different purposes, such as planning, propaganda, and preparation of 
materials. 

A whirlwind campaign for literacy was organized in Bombay during 
the month of May, under the supervision of the Social Service League. 
Government then decided to make a permanent literacy effort and took over 
the direction of the classes. 

About 5,000 adults attended 320 classes conducted for four months, and 
at the end of this period, viz., 31 August, 1939, a simple test was held and 
certificates given to those students who satisfied the requirements. 4,866 
students received certificates of literacy. The second campaign began in 
November, 1939. Nearly 600 classes were opened in the city and more than 
12,000 pupils—men and women speaking six or seven regional languages, 
were enlisted. These pupils were tested at the end of February, with the 
result that nearly 10,000 more adults were declared literate—bringing the total 
to about 15,000 new literates for the year. 

About 450 classes were opened in the months of January, February and 
March 1940, enrolling another 8,000 adults. 


The Adult Education Committee spent nearly Rs. 48,000 during the 
16 
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financial year, in order to turn out about 15,000 literates. Thus the cost of 
each adult literate is about Rs. 3-4-0. 

Realizing that the lapse into illiteracy is very easy unless adequate 
follow-up efforts are made, the Committee is now engaged in producing 
follow-up materials, which will engage the attention of the new literates for 
at least a year. 


CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY! 


TT’ a time when the child in India is receiving increasing attention from 
\ both Government and the public, the findings of the most recent 

American conference on child welfare are of particular interest to us. 
Since 1909 a decennial conference, devoted to the interests of children, has been 
held in the White House at Washington. From the first conference came the 
> movement and ultimately the United States Children’s 
Bureau. From the second in 1919, organized by the Children’s Bureau, came 
far-sighted standards for child welfare. From the third, called in 1930, came 
the “‘Children’s Charter’’ and the impetus to a number of movements concern- 
ed with maternal and child health. 

The 1940 White House Conference on ‘‘Children in a Democracy,’’ 
attempted ‘‘to focus the attention of the public upon those things which demo- 
cracy ought to assure to children and upon ways in which a fuller measure of 
opportunity might be afforded to make it possible for youth to develop quali- 
ties necessary for participation in a democratic civilization.’’ 

The rights of the child. The Children’s Charter, which embodies the 
findings of the 1930 White House Conference, declares that every child has 


‘‘the right to grow up in a family with an adequate standard of living and the 
’ 


sé , 4 ’ 
mother’s pension 


security of a stable income as the surest safeguard against social handicaps.’ 
But as the depression settled: down over America it soon became evident that 
thousands of children were suffering because of the unemployment and 
economic distress of their parents. Viewing the past ten years in retrospect, 
the 1940 Conference says: ‘The experiences of the depression period have 
proved the impossibility of dealing with the problems then created, or for the 
first time fully recognized, except through nationwide measures. 

‘“ Conserving and strengthening home life is the first objective of child 
welfare measures.’’ To this end, every American State now has a public wel- 
fare department with responsibility for services other than institutional ad- 
ministration. ‘‘Local public welfare administration has been greatly extended 
and strengthened in the past ten years and has provided services to children in 


1 The materials for this article are drawn from the February 1940 issue of the 
Survey Midmonthly, “ Children in a Democracy.” 
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their own homes, as well as foster care. At the end of 1939 child welfare work- 
ers, paid in whole or in part from federal funds, were employed in approx- 
imately 470 rural communities—more than one-sixth of the total number of 
rural counties in the United States.’’ 

If State assistance in the matter of child welfare is regarded as essential 
in a country with the resources of the United States, how much more essential 
is such help in our own India. 

It is in the family that “‘the child acquires, or fails to acquire, the 
virtues of ‘self-sufficiency, enterprise, initiative, and intelligent obedience’ 
.... To improve the use of the family’s opportunities as the first school in 
democratic life, ‘the conference holds that continued steps be taken to 
strengthen and extend parent education.’ ’’ Realizing the fact that the “‘ basic 
economic problem of the family is the basic economic problem of the nation,’’ 
the Conference resolved to support measures ‘‘ which tend to make employ- 
ment more stable and to protect standards of living,’’ such as minimum wage 
laws, laws defending the rights of collective bargaining, old age insurance, 
unemployment and industrial accident compensation. 

Findings such as there remind us sharply that every step which India 
takes to protect the family is a step for the protection of her children. Family 
disintegration in the industrial cities of India is a sign of the times. As the 
health, training and opportunities of children depend upon the family, any 
measure to strengthen the institution of the family will be a much-needed and 
welcome move. 

Housing. ‘‘Not only the attitudes and the income of the family but 
also the kind and location of the family dwelling affect the welfare of the 
children.’’ This was another considered conclusion of the Conference. The 
Conference complains that ‘‘many of the nation’s children suffer from 
crowded, insanitary, or hopelessly old-fashioned housing.’’ The criteria of 
these unsatisfactory conditions are that ‘‘ of some eight million city homes... 
15 per cent were found to lack indoor flush toilets, 20 per cent to have no 
bathtubs, and 40 per cent no central heating.’’ Making due allowance for 
the difference in the standard of living, consider the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India. Speaking of housing in urban and industrial 
areas the Report says: ‘‘ Neglect of sanitation is often evidenced by heaps of 
rotting garbage and pools of sewage, whilst the absence of latrines enhances 
the general pollution of air and soil. Houses, many without plinths, windows 
and adequate ventilation, usually consist of a single small room, the 
only opening being a doorway often too low to enter without stooping. 
In order to secure some privacy, old kerosine tins and gunny bags 
are used to form screens which further restrict the entrance of light and air. 
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In dwellings such as these human beings are born, sleep and eat, live and 
die.’’ (p. 271) 

The American Conference declares that ‘‘the nation’s housing problem 
cannot be solved overnight. Nor are old methods of private initiative and 
financing sufficient ....The problem ealls for substantial responsibility and 
leadership on the part of government—federal, state and local; continuance 
and expansion of the programme of slum clearance and low rent housing 
through federal loans and through grants to local housing authorities; 
better housing for families of moderate means through safeguarding credit for 
home building to assure low interest rates and long term amortization; co- 
operative effort on the part of the building industry and labour to reduce 
building costs; encouragement of housing co-operatives; adequate regulatory 
laws and housing inspection, with modernization of zoning laws and building 
codes; provision for adequate housing in publie assistance budgets, ... and 
the organization of citizen committees to promote public understanding of 
housing problems.”’ 

Yes, this is India, but is the solution of our housing problem any less 
pressing than that of America ? 

Jhild Labour. Several of the articles in this issue of the Journal deal 
with child labour. The findings of the White House Conference on this subject 
are of interest. The Conference ‘‘ recommends standards for child labour, 
specifically including industrialized agriculture as well as factory employment 
and employment in trade and service occupations; a minimum age of sixteen 
for all employment during school hours and at any time in manufacturing and 
mining; & minimum age of sixteen for employment at any time in other oceu- 
pations, ‘except as a minimum age of fourteen may be permitted for limited 
periods of work after school hours and during vacation periods’; a minimum 
age of eighteen or higher for employment in hazardous or injurious oceupa- 
tions; hours of work for persons up to eighteen not to exceed eight a day, 
forty a week, and six days a week; requirement of employment certificates for 
all minors based on a physician’s certificate of fitness for the proposed employ- 
ment; at least double compensation for injury to illegally employed children; 
minimum wage standards; abolition of industrial homework ‘as the only 
means of eliminating child labour in such work’; adequate administration of 
all laws relating to the employment of children and youth.’’ 

But in India, unorganized industries still employ children of 10 and 12 
for long hours and there is little concern regarding employment during school 
hours or whether the child ever attends school. The plea is economic necessity, 
but the problem is not one which can be ignored. 

Other findings of the White House Conference 1940, deal with children 
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under special disadvantages, child health, the needs of youth, religion, educa- 
tion and the use of leisure time. 

The task now is to ‘‘keep the report from sliding into oblivion.’’ To 
accomplish this end plans are under way for a nationwide follow-up programme, 
utilizing all the agencies— private and governmental—that can be mustered. 

Is not the time ripe in India for the ealling of the First All India 
Children’s Conference to consider the problems of the Indian child and looking 
forward to the establishment of a Children’s Division as an integral part of 
the Central Government. 














THE SIR DORABJI TATA GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


THE SECOND CONVOCATION 


[F\HE Second Convocation of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work was held on Friday, March 8th, 1940, with Mr. 8. D. Saklatvala, 
M.L.A., the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, in the chair. A large 

and representative audience of Bombay citizens was in attendance. 

Following the academic procession, Dr. Clifford Manshardt, the Diree- 
tor of the School, presented a brief statement regarding the School and its 
work. Dr. Manshardt stated that the School was founded by the Trustees of 
the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust in June, 1936, “‘with the object in view of capturing 
the social idealism of Indian University students; generating power through a 
two-year course of post-graduate study, and transmitting this power into 
channels of significant national service. 

‘‘The work of the School may be divided roughly into 9 general heads : 
pre-professional and general courses to provide the essential background mate- 
rial ; family and child welfare; medical and psychiatric social work; juvenile 
and adult delinquency; industrial relationships; social service administration; 
social research and field work. 

‘The first class of 20 students, selected from a list of over 400 appli- 
cants, drawn from every part of India, was admitted to the School in June, 
1936, and graduated at the Convocation in March, 1938, when the-then Prime 
Minister, the Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher presided and Professor Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, of Lucknow University, delivered the Convocation Address on 
‘Social Disorganization in India.’ ’’ 

Dr. Manshardt stated that the present class had also been limited to 20 
students, selected from a long list of applicants, and that they represented 
every part of India, and Burma as well. 

He referred to the many demands made upon the School, both by 
official and private agencies, and said that in a day when many would divorce 
higher education from the affairs of every-day life, the Sir Dorabji Tata 
School counted it as a privilege not only to train social workers, but also to act 
as a social servant. The School both recognizes, and is willing to accept, the 
responsibilities of leadership. 

Dr. Manshardt pointed out that “‘though the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work is practical in its approach, it is not a mere 
professional training school. The School has no interest in giving its students 
fixed programmes to be applied in all situations. It is interested in supplying 
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an academic background and in stimulating the student’s own mental processes 
so that he rejoices in problems and has the fundamental equipment of scholar- 
ship which will assist him in solving problems.’ 

The Director paid tribute to the late Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, the first 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and expressed his appreciation of the 
splendid co-operation which the School was receiving from the Board of 
Trustees. He concluded his remarks by saying: “‘In a time of unrest and 
confusion, is it too much to hope that the union of industrial leaders and 
social workers which we find in this School may be prophetic of a new 
day when ‘we'will face our national problems, not from the standpoint 
of conflicting classes, but from the standpoint of the welfare of our common 
humanity.’’ 

The Chairman, Mr. S. D. Saklatvala, reviewed the reasons leading to 
the founding of the School and referred briefly to its progress during the four 
years of its existence. He felt that the School was more and more coming to 
realize the ideals of the founders and that it had before it a splendid opportu- 
nity for disinterested national service. He then introduced the Convocation 
Speaker, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

Mrs. Naidu emphasized that the basis of social work is a true under- 
standing of the individual and his problems. Addressing herself to the 
graduates she said: ‘‘You who are going out into the world, imbued with the 
spirit and ideals of the great pioneers of social service and reform, carrying 
the torch of wisdom, justice and peace, will be faced with perplexing problems 
which will at times plunge you into distress and suffering. But I have learnt 
from my own personal experience, that from such sufferings, from the depths 
of misery and distress, the lessons of life are revealed as they can be revealed 
in no School or by no course of training. And when you yourself have ex- 
perienced, you are then truly prepared to serve suffering humanity. 

‘Millions in India are awaiting the friendly assistance which only the 
educated servant can give. They need words of love and courage, that they 
may face life with the spirit of men. True social service is a labour of love, 
requiring courage, tolerance, understanding, vision and sympathy. There is 
no place in social work for sectarian or personal prejudices. ”’ 

But however enthusiastic or selfless social .workers may be in their 
work, all their efforts will be wasted if they are not organized and scienti- 
fically directed. ‘‘In these modern days,’’ said Mrs. Naidu, “‘it_is only system- 
atic and organized effort that can achieve anything.:The days of individualism 
are past and there should be organization in every walk of life.’’ 

In conclusion, the speaker said: ‘‘You who have had the privilege of 
receiving your training in a School which has specialised in social work, will 
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earry its traditions into every centre of India, and inspire into the hearts of 
those with whom you come into contact, the real meaning of brotherhood. As 
ambassadors of the nation, you will spread by your zeal and self-sacrifice the 
message which you have been given, multiplying your training by the 
hundred-fold.’’ 

Fifteen students received the Diploma in Social Service Administration, 
and two students the Certificate of the Faculty, from the hands of the 
Chairman. The names of the graduates, together with their theses topics, 


follow:— 
I. DIPLOMA STUDENTS 


Ananta Narayanan, P.S.. : ; . , Palghat, Madras 
B. Se., Madras University, 1934. “‘ The Working of Prohibition in the 
Salem District, Madras.’’ 


Doraiswami, Miss Kokila , ; , : Mylapore, Madras 
B. A. (Hlons.), Madras University, 1937 “A Study of 100 Juvenile Delin- 
quency Cases Appearing Before the lies Juvenile Court in 1939,”’ 

Goel, Om Prakash 5‘ : : ; . Meerut, U. P. 


B. A., Agra University, 1936. °° “A Study of Young Offenders in Bareilly 
and Lucknow Jails.”’ 

Golwala, Kaikobad Bb. , ; : ‘ : . ; Karachi, Sind 
B. A., Bombay University, 1984.  “"A Social and Economic Study of the 
Parsis Living in the Sir Ratan Tata Blocks of the Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
Colony, Bombay.’’ 


Gopala Rao, G. Kk. , ‘ ‘ : ; , Gudibanda, Mysore 
B. Se., Mysore University, 1935. “ Labour Conditions in the Kolar Gold 
Fields.”’ 

Gurbaxani, Bhagehand D. ‘ ; , ‘ . Hyderabad, Sind 


B. A., Bombay University, 1933. “A Study of Social Service Agencies in 
Karachi. ”’ 

Harshe, Govind N. ’ : ' : ; : : Poona 
B. A., Bombay University, 1936. “"A Study of the Mang Garudies under 
Settlement Conditions at Mundwa, Poona.’’ 


Ladli ow : . 5 : : ; ; : : ; Meerut, U. P. 
B. A., 1934; M. A., 1936, Allahabad University. ‘‘A Study of 35 Stealing 
Dies ‘Seaton Through the Bombay Juvenile Court in 1939.’’ 

aul, Cherayath L. , , . ' : . Ernakulam, Cochin State 


B. A., Madras University, 1935. ‘‘A Research in Marital Adjustment 
Within a Selected Group of Hindus.”’ 
Pandaykar, Ramchandra Rao , . ‘ ' : ' , Bombay. 
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B. A., Mysore University, 19382. “‘ The Labour Welfare Programme of the 
Bombay Government in Bombay City. ”’ 
Sher Sing ; : : ? ; : . Meerut, U. P. 


B. A., 1935; M. he 1937, Agra University. “Adult Education in the City 
of Bombay.’’ 

Shikhare, Vasant P. ? ‘ 2 , : Poona 
B. A., Bombay University, 1935. Cr Conditions in the Second 
Nagpada Section of Bombay.’’ 

Sidhu, Miss Rajindra Kaur. , : ; , Bhasone, Patiala State 
B. A., Punjab University, 1937. ‘A Study of 40 Cases of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Bombay City.’’ 

Singh, Wilfred. ; = : ‘ : Indore, Central India 
B. A., Agra University, 1933. “Child Mallee in the Bidt Factories in E 
and F Wards, Bombay.’ 

Velayudhan, R. ; , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . Trivandrum, Travancore 
B. A., Madras University, 1937. ‘A Study of the Social Conditions of the 
Pulayas of Kaladi ( Travaneore).”’ 


II. CERTIFICATE STUDENTS 


Kin, Ba ; ; ‘ Pegyet, Myingyan, Burma 
‘A Survey of Seve Snvcecttvidtion in Burma during the Years 1934-1939.’ 
Limaye, Gopal A. . ‘ ‘ Bombay 


‘A Study of 300 Boys E _— in Hotels i in ote City.’ 


The Convocation terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
the Convocation Speaker, proposed by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa of the Faculty. 


THE ALUMNI INSTITUTE 


HE First Alumni Institute of The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work, arranged under the auspices of a Provisional Alumni 
Committee, was convened on Sunday, March 10, 1940. The Conference 

was limited to members of the 1938 Class, members of the 1940 Class and 
members of the Faculty. Miss Aloo Lalkaka was voted to the Chair and 
announced the programme of the day—a morning session of four papers and 
discussion and an afternoon session of two papers and discussion, followed by 
a business session. 

The first paper was read by Mr. D. V. Kulkarni, who outlined some of 
the problems of an institutional administrator, as he had encountered them in 
his work at the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home of the Society for Protection of 
Children in Western India. 

17 
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Mr. K. Thozhuth discussed the responsibilities of a city probation officer 
and Mr. S. Nageswaran explained the working of the Probation Act in the 
United Provinces. Mr. Gulam Mehkri struck a somewhat different note in 
reading a paper on ‘‘The Place of Literature in Social Work.’’ 

The papers were followed by a full and free discussion, both alumni and 
faculty participating. Many valuable suggestions were made for dealing with 
some of the more important problems raised. Since the session was somewhat 
in the nature of a confessional, it does not lend itself to free reporting. At the 
same time one could not but be struck by the insights gained even in so short a 
period as two years of active work. 

In the afternoon session, Miss Freny Soonavala revealed some of the 
difficulties met with in the administration of a Municipal Welfare programme, 
and Mr. S. L. Sahni gave a glimpse of the work of a labour officer. These 
papers were again followed by discussion, after which the Conference considered 
the Draft Constitution for an Alumni Association, which had been prepared by 
the Provisional Committee. 

The Draft Constitution was discussed clause by clause and was finally 
adopted in the following form : 


CONSTITUTION 


Name. This organization shall be called the Alumni Association of The 
Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work. 

Aims and Objects. The Aims and Objects of the Association shall be (1) 
to serve as a binding link between the School and its alumni and to build up 
a professional morale ; (2) to further the cause of social work in India; (3) to 
help to promote and co-ordinate research activities in the field of social work ; 
(4) to hold up a high professional standard in social work. 

Membership. All those who have undergone the two year course of 
training in The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work shall be eli- 
gible for membership in the Association. Members shall pay Rs. 2/- per 
annum to the Association. 

Office. The Office of the Association shall be situated at The Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work. 

Office Bearers. The Executive Committee shall consist of two Secre- 
taries, one Treasurer, and four other members, out of whom at least two shall 
be from outside Bombay. The Committee shall be elected every year at a 
meeting of the General Body. The voting shall be by ballot. Votes of 
members from outside Bombay shall be collected by post. 


The Executive Committee shall be responsible for carrying on such 
activities as will promote the Aims and Objects of the Association. It shall 
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meet at least once in three months, and four members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Meetings of the General Body. The General Body shall meet at least 
once a year. One-third of the members in Bombay, or one-fourth of the total 
membership of the Association shall constitute a quorum. 

Amendments to Constitution. The Constitution shall be amended by a 
two-thirds majority of the General Body. In amending, voting by proxy shall 
be permitted. , 

The following Office Bearers were elected for the year 1940-41 :— 

Secretaries : Miss Indira Bellimal 
Mr. K. B. Golwala 
Treasurer : Miss Freny Soonavala 
Members : Messrs. S. L. Salini, Wilfred Singh, S. Nageswaran, 
G. N. Harshe. 

The business session terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair, and 
was followed by a Tea Party at which the 1940 Class were hosts to the Class of 
1938 and Faculty. 


ALUMNI NEWS 
Class of 1938 
‘JOHN Barnabas carried heavy responsibilities in the Nagpada Neighbour- 
J hood House during Dr. Manshardt’s furlough in America. He is now a 

Research Associate in the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work. 

Miss Indira Bellimal is doing good work as a Social Worker attached to 
the Child Guidance Clinic. She acted as Convener of the First Alumni 
Institute and is one of the secretaries of the Institute for the current year. 

Vamanrai Bhatt has been doing a most interesting piece of work as 
field research man for the All India Harijan Sevak Sangh. He is gaining a 
comprehensive knowledge of social problems in all parts of India. 

Thomas Edward continues as Labour Officer for the Khatau Makanji 
Mills. He recently married Miss Sophia Bhasker. 

D. V. Kulkarni is finding plenty to do in fathering the 200 and odd 
children under his care in the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home of the Society for 
the Protection of Children in Western India. He is bringing the standard of 
work in the Home to an excellent level! of efficiency. 

Gulam Mehkri is working as an organizer with the Hindusthan Scout 
Association. 

Miss Indira Mehta married Mr. U. Bhatt, State Engineer of Bhavnagar, 
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the very day of her graduation. She has a fine young son. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bhatt have but recently returned from a trip to Europe and America. 

Miss Manjula Mehta has recently been married to Mr. A. Shukla. Mr. 
and Mrs. Shukla reside at Ahmedabad. 

S. Nageswaran is the Chief Probation Officer in the United Provinces. 
Ile was a delegate to the All India Penal Reform Conference and read a paper 
on Problems and Possibilities of Probation Work in the United Provinees.’’ 

R. C. Patelis a Probation Officer with the Child Protection Society, 
Surat. 

ii. J. S. Ram has left the staff of the Nagpada Neighbourhood House to 
become the Labour Welfare Officer of the Government of Bombay. He is 
organizing a splendid group of welfare centres in the mill areas of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. 

Miss Kamala Rangi Lal is carrying a heavy case load as a Probation 
Officer with the Children’s Aid Society, Bombay. 

Sikandar Lal Sahni continues as Labour Officer in the Swadeshi Mills, 
Kurla. 

Miss Freny Soonavala and Shankarlal Dave are responsible for organ- 
izing and administering the labour welfare programme of the Bombay Muni- 
cipality. From all reports they are doing a fine piece of work. 

Kochavara Thozhuth, after a year of service as a case worker with the 
Goan Emigration Society, joined the Children’s Aid Society, Bombay as a 
Probation Officer. 

C. Kk. Velayudhan is carrying on under great difficulties as a worker in 
the Rural Development Centre, Cherpu, Cochin State. We salute him as the 
only member of the Class of 1938 to engage in rural work. 

Mrs. G. B. Seervai continues to be active as a voluntary worker with 
various Bombay social work organizations. She is doing effective work asa 
Joint Honorary Secretary of ‘the Society for the Protection of Children in 
Western India. 

Olass of 1940 

P. S. Anantanarayan has been appointed as Labour Welfare Officer in 
the Tata Oil Mills at Tatapuram, Cochin. 

Miss Kokila Doraiswami has joined the service of the Madras Red 
Cross Society. 

Om Prakash Goel is a Case Worker with the Bombay Presidency 
Released Prisoners’ Aid Society. 

Kaikobad Golwala has taken up service as Superintendent of the 
Cowasji Jehangir Colony, Bombay. He is one of the Secretaries of the Alumni 
Association for the current vear 
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Govind Harshe has returned to his home-town, Poona, as a Probation 
Officer with the Poona After Care Association. 

Miss Rajindra Kaur has been appointed as Lady Welfare Officer in the 
Delhi Cloth Mills. 

Maung Ba Kin has returned to his Rural Reconstruction Work in Burma. 

G. A. Limaye, who was on deputation to the School from the Children’s 
Aid Society, Bombay, has returned to his work as a Probation Officer with 
the Society. 

Ladli Nath has also joined the probation staff of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay. 

C. L. Paul has joined the Labour Department of the Tata Tron and 
Steel Co., Jamshedpur. 

P. R. Rao is working in the Labour Welfare Department of the 
Government of Bombay. 

Sher Singh is at work in the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad. 

Vasant Shikhare has become a probationary worker of the Social 
Service League, Bombay. 

Wilfred Singh is a member of the probation statf of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay. 

R. Velayudhan is joining Vamanrai Bhatt as a field worker for the <All 
India Harijan Sevak Sangh. His principal work will be in South India. 
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The books reviewed in this issue of the Journal} are books written or edited by 


present or former staff members of The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work. 
Verrier Elwin was for two years «a Research Associate of the School. 


Dr. Arthur E. Holt, Professor of Social Ethics in the Divinity School of The Uni 
versity of Chicago and The Chicago Theological Seminary, was a Visiting Professor in the 
Tata School in 1936-37. 

Clifford Manshardt is the Director of the Tata School. 

The Baiga. By Verrier ELWwiy. , London: John Murray, 1939. pp. 550. 30s. 

The present century has witnessed a deterioration in the interest taken 
by scientific thinkers in the life of primitive society. Or is it perhaps that the 
foundations of Anthropology were so well laid by the pioneers, that little new 
work remains for the present generation. The materials on which the great 
standard works have been based, were mostly obtained in Africa, Australia 
and in the Americas. India has contributed relatively little, due to lack of 
investigators and also perhaps to the absence of what may be regarded as pure 
primitive societies. On the other hand, Indian interest has not been complete- 
ly absent in societies which, for lack of a better terminology, have been loosely 
called “‘aboriginal.’’ Although the Report of the Simon Commission placed 
the number of aborigines in India at eight million, and although Mr. Amritlal 
Thakkar’s rejoinder placed the number at sixteen million, in my opinion, 
twenty-three million would be a fair rough estimate of the number of backward 
forest and rural people in India and Burma. 

Details of the life of these “‘unknown millions’? of our countrymen— 
amongst whom are included vast communities like the Santals, Bhils, Gonds, 
Oraous and others, are few and inadequate. The best materials have come from 
the pen of India’s renowned anthropologist, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, 
whilst for some studies we are indebted to British and foreign scholars. 

Mr. Verrier Elwin’s, The Baiga, is the latest contribution to our store 
of anthropological lore, and because of the detailed, scientific and unprejudiced 
nature of the study, it takes its place as one of the important works written to 
explain that which approaches primitive life in India. 

Verrier Elwin’s study onee more brings to light the fact that modern 
conditions of civilization have not failed to touch the remotest man—at least on 
the Indian continent. The Baiga is no longer primitive, though in his society, 
as in the case of many other groups, we find abundant material explaining 
man’s early struggles with his environment. 

Mr. Elwin’s book is intensely human. It is not written from the point 
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of view of a politician or missionary, who cannot understand the lives of others 
because he carries fixed patterns and moulds in his own mind. On the con- 
trary, throughout the book there is a distinct sense of aloofness and an un- 
willingness to judge other human heings from the point of view of established 
yardsticks of history, morality or civilization, This is a very welcome 
characteristie of the younger generation of English scientists. 

Unlike Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, who did his utmost to probe into un- 
known history and legend to chronicle the past and the migrations of the 
Mundas and Oraons he studied, Mr. Elwin makes no attempt to touch the past 
history of the Baiga. This is no fault of the work, for it is the handicap of all 
anthropologists in India that they cannot find any material evidence or “‘ linger- 
ing memories’’ of the vast unknown span of time which has been experienced 
by a particular community. 

Mr. Elwin’s study is essentially a study of the present, with a brief and 
hazy glimpse of the future that is in store for these people of the ‘“‘Unknown’’ 
as they gradually take their place in the world of the “Known. 


9 


It is a study 
faithfully done, with a keen eye for details, and revealing an inquisitive mind 
interested in the many loose cords of human life that reveal a people as they are. 

The plan of Mr. Elwin’s book is typical of the Western mind. A study 
of work life is followed by an examination of the elements of Baiga society, the 
sex life of individuals, courtship and marriage. The book concludes with an 
examination of religious beliefs, practices, ideals and ideas which explain the 
mind and psychology of these in-no-way strange people. Perhaps a plan 
which might better have suited the logic of the situation would have been to 
notice the habits, the religion and psychology of these people, as the basic 
foundation of their life, holding up the superstructure of social and economic 
organization. 

The book contains valuable information for the ethnologist. The dances, 
games, songs and riddles of the people, together with their folklore, make 
educative reading even for the layman. A study of the sex life of the Baigas 
is a special contribution not always found in similar works. 

The details of the life of the people, reveal on the one hand the usual 
traits of primitive life, whilst on the other hand they give a clear insight into 
the steady and persistent inroads of Hinduism into the language, religion and 
social life of the people. 

Mr. Elwin, wisely, makes no attempt to dabble in problematic theories 
of races and affinities. He sees the people as they are, and sees them as victims 
of a new environment which is created for them by personal powers over whom 
they have no control. Mr. Elwin’s plea, which is strongly supported by Mr. 
Hutton, that the Baiga should be given much greater opportunity to exploit 
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the forest, which is his homeland, will be welcomed by all intelligent Indians, as 
it is the repetition of a demand which has been consistently made for the last 
thirty years. We cannot share, however, the idea expressed in Mr. Hutton’s 
Preface that the burden of solving the problem of the Baigas has now passed 
from the shoulders of the British rulers to their Indian brethren. Much as we 
might hope this to be true, the time is still far distant and it is to he hoped 
that “the real powers that be’’ will take into their hands, not so much the 
*“protection’’ of communities like the Baigas, as the provision of such oppor- 
tunities as will enable them to release their real creative genius without 
destroying the beauty of their past heritage. 

Mr. Elwin’s suggestion to turn Baiga-land into a sort of Reserved Park 
is both novel and interesting. We gladly accept the sincerity and honest 
motive of the idea, but we feel that in the twentieth century it is impossible to 
build a wall of segregation round any group of human beings. Mr. Elwin is no 
doubt aware that in India there are other communities, which would fall into 
the same class as the Baigas, and who have perhaps far greater traits of primis 
tive life amongst them than the Baigas. It would be impossible to put all of 
these people into Reserved Parks, and it would be very difficult to choose only 
a few of them for this special honour. 

The march of time is irresistible. It may be true that there is much in 
the life of people like the Baigas, which can be said to be both healthy and 
beautiful, but it is impossible to ery ‘‘Halt’’ to the Law of Change in order to 
preserve that health and beauty. The record of the life of people like the 
Baigas will remain in interesting books of the type written by Mr. Elwin, but 
the people will continue to evolve according to sociological laws—their life 
being gradually moulded and assimilated into new patterns after contacts and 
conflicts with other people and circumstances. 

Mr. Elwin’s book contains an excellent pictorial record of the life of the 
Baiga. The volume is written in a simple and fascinating language which 
reveals both the scientist and the artist, and the charm of diction is heightened 
by the personal sympathies of the author, who is always on the alert to under- 
stand and record the simplicity and beauty of a people so far removed from 
the civilization to which he belongs. 

The cost of such intensive scientific effort is always high, and the price 
of the book can be said to be almost prohibitive for Indian readers. But at the 
same time it should find a place, not only in every Indian library, but also in 
the homes of all intelligent Indians who are interested in the life of sister 
communities—far, far removed from them both in distance and from the point 
of view of sympathetic understanding. 

BeEHRAM H. MEHTA 
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The Delinquent Child in India. By Currrorp MANsHARDT. Bombay: D. B, 
Taraporevala Sons and Co., 1940. Pp. 305. Rs. 4-8-0. 

This book comes from the pen of an experienced social worker who has 
not only been closely associated with the child welfare movement in India, but 
has also the advantage of a deep study of work for children in America and 
an intelligent and sympathetic understanding of conditions in England. He 
could not have chosen a more timely subject to write on, as workers in the 
field of child welfare in India are at present groping in the dark for want of 
a proper understanding of the correct approach to delinquent children. The 
child is increasingly attracting public attention in India. Children’s Aid 
Societies are springing up; Provincial Governments are passing Children’s Acts. 
The recent All India Penal Reform Conference decided to set up a special 
committee to study child delinquency. After editing a book on “‘The Child in 
India,’’ Dr. Manshardt now presents a detailed study of the delinquent child 
in India. As the author suggests, ‘‘those interested in child welfare must 
acquaint themselves with current thinking in this field, and those with the 
ability and facilities for research, must study the Indian child in his Indian 
environment.’’ This book is the first able attempt in that direction. 

The book is a fairly exhaustive study of the various aspects of the 
subject. It starts with a rapid survey of the ‘‘Changing Conceptions of 
Delinquency’’ and suggests that society has travelled away from the time when 
the child offender was treated as a young criminal and has now come to 
realise that ‘‘delinquency is a social problem, and each delinquent must be 
studied as a social case.’’ The author then answers the question, ‘‘Who is the 
Child Delinquent ? ’’ and gives an elaborate account of the ‘‘Causes of Juve- 
nile Delinquency.’’ After critically examining the various methods of dealing 
with the problem prevalent in India today, he ends up with suggestions for 
the treatment and prevention of delinquency. 

Dr. Manshardt attacks the popular conception that the delinquent is a 
criminal type and that delinquency is inherited and asserts that delinquency is 
of multiple causation. The treatment of the delinquent child must therefore 
tend towards individualization. He rightly condemns the present tendeney of 
Juvenile Courts and probation officers to rely too much on the remedial powers 
of remand homes and institutional treatment. He feels that more children 
could be supervised in their own homes. Some may be placed in foster homes, 
orphanages and temporary hostels. For ‘‘the advantage of a multiple, as 
opposed to a unitary detention scheme, is that such a scheme allows for 
individualization of treatment, and does away with the temptation to detain 
children unnecessarily. Detention is reserved for those for whom it is 
absolutely essential,’’ 

18 
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But if supervision, whether for diagnosis or for treatment, is to be 
ffective and useful the army of probation officers must be increased and they 
must be well equipped for their task. ‘‘In India,’’ he says, ‘‘the question is 
often raised whether the bulk of probation work cannot be handled by volunteer 
workers. While giving due credit to the work of the volunteer, the answer 
must be that probation is a specialised task; it requires a special type of 
training, and few volunteers are able to give the time, or have the essential 
back-ground, to work probation successfully. Experience in other countries 
does not favour the use of volunteer workers, save in a supplementary capacity 
to the professional staff.’’ The importance of trained probation workers is 
further brought home when he states that “‘in any given community the 
philosophy of juvenile court may be adequate. The magistrate may be both 
efficient and in sympathy with the Juvenile Court ideals. But unless the 
probation staff carries out its work of supervision in an intelligent and 
conscientious manner, the work of the court will not succeed. The probation 
process is essentially an educational process.’’ 

The chapter on ‘“‘The Juvenile Court and Juvenile Court Procedure ’’ 
deserves the special attention of the public. Some regard the Juvenile Court 
as a separate court for young criminals. Others maintain that it is not for 
young criminals, but for children who are in need of society’s protection. It 
so happens that in England the Juvenile Court has not been separated from its 
criminal court antecedents, while America presents the latter view. Law 
makers in India having had the background of English law have initiated India 
into considering the Juvenile Court to be the Junior branch of the criminal 
court. Dr. Manshardt shows on the strength of both American and English 
writers the advisability of an immediate change in the philosophy of the Juve- 
nile Court in India. The conception of the Juvenile Court must be consistent 
with the accepted causes of delinquency and the purpose of detention. 
Society, today, has come to'recognize its large share in the delinquency of the 
child. Hence the court cannot think in terms of retribution or revenge, it 
must consider the child as its ward. 

The last two chapters on the treatment of delinquency contain valuable 
practical suggestions, worthy of careful consideration by the State and various 
agencies working for the welfare of the child in India. The public is almost 
challenged into active preventive work by the pertinent observation, 
‘Although any forward-looking society will organize itself to care for its delin- 
quent children through a system of Juvenile Courts, trained probation officers 
and progressive correctional institutions, it will not feel that in providing these 
facilities it has solved its problem of delinquency, for the real test of the social 
vision of the community is the effectiveness of its programme of prevention, ”’ 
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The fact that the author has had to depend a great deal on American and 
English statistics shows the sad dearth of much needed research in India in this 
field. One would also like to have had a more critical estimate of the present 
work for child delinquents in India, even though such work is still its 
infaney. Certainly those responsible for leading the movement on behalt of 
the delinquent child in India would do well to study this book carefully. There 
is no individual who is not in one capacity or the other concerned with the 
child. The book contains valuable thoughts and information for the parent, 
the teacher, the magistrate and the legislator. To the worker with delinquent 
children it will serve as an indispensable text book. Every citizen should read 
it. Workers with delinquent children should possess it. 

JOHN BARNABAS 


The Fate of the Family. By ArtHur E. Hour. Chieago: Willett, Clark and 
Company, 1936. Pp. 192. 

The chapters of this book were originally presented by Dr. Holt as part 
of the radio extension programme of the University of Chicago. The contents 
are brought under four parts. In the first part, the author describes the three 
prominent types of families : the Oriental, the conventional or the European, 
and the democratic. In the former two types, he tells us, very little emphasis 
is laid on the wishes and decisions of the bride and the groom. The rights of 
society and the race are considered to such an extent that complete subordi- 
nation of the desires of the individuals most concerned is taken for granted. 
After dealing with the merits and demerits of these two kinds of families, he 
sets up the democratic type over against them. Freedom of courtship, accept- 
ance of the task of self-support and free association with other people are 
pointed out as essential characteristics of this type. The remaining three 
parts of the book are given over to a popular discussion of the problems of the 
democratic family and of its future. 

The democratic family, which is a produet of the West, has, so the 
author believes, developed in America with the democratic movement, and 
as such it will share the fate of this movement in the future, and whatever 
modifications take place in the movement will probably be registered in the 
family also, for family life shares to a large extent the type of culture and the 
general organization of which it is a part. At present the social changes and 
the over-emphasis on individualism, which characterize American society, 
have affected seriously the stability of the family, bringing about an immense 
amount of family disorganization. The chief objective evidences of disorgani- 
zation are divorce, separation, failure to provide for the family, and incom- 
patibilities resulting in various forms of physical and mental violence. 
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Among the causes of family disorganization in the United States, there 
are some social factors to which Dr. Holt gives special attention. In 
American society there is, on one hand, an increasing demand on the part of 
women for personal freedom of the type actually enjoyed by men and, on the 
other, the failure of men to realize the significance and implications of this 
demand. Then, there are the ever-increasing opportunities for women to be 
economically independent. The economic freedom of woman enables her to 
choose more deliberately when she marries, and to obtain a divorcee less hesita- 
tingly when the marriage relation becomes intolerable. This economic change 
has made individualization possible to an exceptional degree. Moreover, the 
social freedom and the almost unlimited transportation facilities with which 
Americans are now provided enable both men and women to associate socially 
and professionally with others of the opposite sex to a much greater extent. 
This movement has vast possibilities for good as well as harm. Naturally, 
these and other changes in American social organization during the last twenty- 
five years have loosened the family solidarity and integrity. 

What then is to be the fate of the family? Can it be adjusted to 
America’s changing civilization? Or should a substitute be sought? Sound 
social procedure consists in efforts to improve an institution before destroying 
it or establishing a substitute. The author believes that the future of the 
democratic family is assured, since no other institution in society shows any 
large tendency to take over the function of the family, which is of vital impor- 
tance to national and social welfare. The family has proved to be the most 
effective primary group for the inculeation of the personal virtues. And _ the 
loyalties, affections, emotional satisfactions and traditions necessary for social 
achievement and responsible living have their roots in wholesome family life. 
Rightly therefore the author puts forward various suggestions for improving the 
family and making it function more effectively in a democratic society. Though 
the book deals with the American family, much of what Dr. Holt says with 
regard to the destructive trends and how to prevent them will be useful not 
only to social workers but to every one interested in the family and its welfare. 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 


This Nation Under God. By ARTHUR E. Hour. Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Company, 1939. Pp. 205. $2.00. 


This volume contains the series of lectures delivered by Dr. Holt under 
the Rauschenbusch Foundation at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in 
1938. In the book the author makes a strong case for democracy which, as a 
form of government, has been at a discount since the last World War. His 
faith in democracy seems to be rooted in his conception of human uature and 
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of the purpose of God in the Universe. When the dominating conception of 
human nature is too narrow, it gives rise to forms of government which are 
more restrictive than liberating. Asa result, such political theories as Fascism 
and Communism, glorify the State and ignore the worth and dignity of the 
individual. Nevertheless, man, because of his infinite capacity to adapt himself, 
finds his place in a variety of social arrangements. But this is not the same as 
saying that they are completely satisfying. 

All the same, it must be admitted that in no instance has society been 
built up from a truly adequate conception of human nature. However, Prof. 
Holt believes that under democracy some such result can be obtained. *"As 
things stand,’’ he says, ‘“‘democracy seems to be holding on to God and free- 
dom, and neglecting responsibility and common welfare, while totalitarian 
States are holding on to responsibility and common welfare, and rejecting God 
and freedom.’’ If democracy is to be saved and if democratic ends are to be 
achieved, Dr. Holt maintains, religion must play its part in creating an 
environment which can produce democratic men. Since democracy in its 
American expression has been closely associated with Protestantism, he devotes 
the major portion of the book to a discussion of the place and function of 
Christianity, and of its institutional form, the Church, in the creation of a 
democratic social order. 

The building of a unified society of public-minded individuals pre- 
supposes, so the author tells us; the discovery of a hierarchy of values which 
can be the objects of human loyalty and which will give to the inner life of man 
asense of unity, wholeness and dignity. This, Dr. Holt points out, is 
primarily a problem in the realm in which religion operates. It is at this 
point that democracy makes its contact with religion, for the real basis of 
democracy is moral. Only men, who trust one another and demand for others 
the same rights that they demand for themselves, are capable of acting 
responsibly. 

But the State, by its very nature, cannot be the final teacher of morals. 
It is the business of religion to make its members spiritually mature and fit 
them for responsible living; it is also the function of the Church to be the 
critic of the State. Unfortunately, however, the Church as well as the 
School, has allowed itself to be controlled by vested interests. Both of these 
institutions, the author declares, should ‘‘train men in social judgment, 
courageous to challenge old systems and rise in rebellion against tyrannies,’ 
and ‘“‘emphasize duty, loyalty, faith, belief and courage for social adventuring’’. 
Only when training of the will along these lines is seriously taken up by the 
Church and the School will it be possible to generate responsible living. The 
Church should supply the school and suciety with the great motives which come 
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welling up out of Christianity and direct them into the channels of public- 
mindedness. The Church should function in this way to nourish the roots of 
democracy, for democracy needs a more strenuous and more truly human ethic, 
and this is found in the “‘consonants’’ of Christianity. This book is a distinct 
contribution to American thought, and it will be of special interest to all those 
interested in the future of democracy and in the influence of religion in the 
evolution of a democratic social order. 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 


Some Social Services of the Government of Bombay. Edited by CLIFFORD 
MANSHARDT. bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 1937. Pp. 141. 
Rs. 5-4-0. 

A timely publication, because it deals with a subject over which the 
public conscience is much exercised, is Some Social Services of the Government of 
Bombay, edited by Dr. Clifford Manshardt and published by D. B. Tarapore- 
vala and Sons. The book is a symposium of ten lectures delivered bs 
Government officials of various departments during last cold weather at the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House, under the auspices of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work. Each lecturer being an authority with prae- 
tical experience of his or her subject, the views expressed are valuable and 
the whole forms an excellent bird’s-eye view of official effort. Critics who 
consider that the State is not sufficiently alive to its duty of raising the standard 
of living of the people, and others who assert that Government has been back- 
ward in promoting social reform, may find their views modified by a perusal of 
this little book. Two of its articles disclose how far-reaching, both in the 
geographical sense and in objective, is our system of medical relief. Indus- 
trial welfare work is dealt with in five chapters covering the work of the 
Labour Office, factory law and its administration, workmen’s compensation, 
the task of the Labour Officer, and a survey of industrial housing in Bombay 
City. Next comes a description of what the village improvement movement 
has done in the Nasik District, while a more general picture of rural life is 
contained in the chapter on the work of co-operative societies. Finally we 
have a most instructive survey of ten years’ work under the Bombay Children 
Act. 

The book confirms the impression generally held that Bombay is at 
least as advanced as any other province of India in the maintenance of social 
services, and is striving to keep abreast of modern ideals. Admittedly condi- 
tions are in many respects deplorable, and those engaged in the task have to 
fight an uphill battle in order to eradicate the entrenched forces of ignorance, 
superstition aud abuse. But uo one can read these chapters without being 
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made aware that the war is strenuously waged and is producing satisfactory 
results on several fronts. With the stimulus provided by the advent of popular 
government and its emphasis on social regeneration, there is every hope that 
the near future will see considerable advance upon the present position. 
—The Times of India 


The Child in India, Edited by CLirFFoRD MansHARDT. Bombay: D. B. 
Taraporevala Sons & Co., 1937. Pp. 166. Rs. 4/-. 


Since the children of today are the citizens of tomorrow, it is but natural 
that their care, training and protection should find an important place in our 
schemes for the promotion of national welfare. And yet, ineredible though it 
may seem, there was not a single organization in Bombay before 1917 to care 
for and protect the forsaken, maltreated or exploited children. 

It was only about the middle of January of the year 1917 that the Society 
for the Protection of Children in Western India was brought into existence to 
give legal and social protection to neglected children. During the last 20 years 
the Society, in spite of its initial handicaps, has rendered much useful service. 

In commemoration of the coming of age of the Society, the volume 
“The Child in India’’, has heen edited by Dr. Clifford Manshardt. In his 
preface to this book, Lord Brabourne rightly remarks that of all kinds of 
social service there is none more important than the protection of children, 
and none more worthy to be performed. 

The opening chapter by Mr. R. P. Masani tells us the story of how this 
Society came into being, what its aims and objects are and what it has achiev- 
ed so far. The rest of the chapters, written by experts in their respective 
fields, are not only forward-looking but present valuable ideas and methods 
for the improvement of child welfare work. 

It is now coming to be recognized more and more that the conditions 
surrounding the earliest years of childhood are the most important determining 
factors in adolescent and adult life. Bodily or mental ill-health, frustrated or 
rebellious personalities, economic inadequacy, truancy, delinquency and crime 
usually have their source in untoward circumstances surrounding the develop- 
ing life of the little child. 

The chapters on “‘The Dependent Child,’’ and ‘‘The Delinquent Child,’’ 
contributed by Dr. Manshardt, throw much light on the economic, mental and 
social factors involved in dependency and delinquency. After a brief survey 
of the various factors which cause dependency, he suggests some methods of 
dealing with this problem. In all these methods of approach, it is essential, 
he points out, to keep the integration of the family and the preservation of the 
home constantly in mind as fundamental to the reduction of dependency. 
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The anti-social behaviour of children is now reeeiving serious attention, 
In the past, attempts were made to find out the causes of juvenile delinquency 
and provide treatment. But now greater attention is being paid to the dis- 
covery of ways by which delinquency may be prevented. The chapter dealing 
with delinquency shows how this problem is being studied in the United States, 
what methods are being adopted for its prevention, and how India should pro- 
ceed to tackle this problem. 

Similarly Dr. K. R. Masani analyses the behaviour problems of children 
and shows how personality, behaviour and habit disorders arise in the child. 
His chapter gives us a clear exposition of the Child Guidance Clinic. This 
approach to an understanding of the child’s anti-social behaviour, and the 
treatment and the guidance involved need careful consideration and wider 
application in India. 

If we are to give the children of today the opportunities which will 
determine to a large extent their ability to meet the demands of the present, 
and to develop those qualities of body, mind and spirit, which will enable them 
to live vigorously, intelligently and courageously in the critical years ahead, it 
is necessary to give them the right type of education from their infancy. So 
maintains Dr. J. M. Kumarappa in his chapter on ‘‘The Education of the Pre- 
School Child.’’ He points out the importance of the pre-school years in the 
development of the child, and makes a plea for a wholesome, sane and 
scientific system of nurseries to furnish an environment in which _ the 
child ean develop a sound mind in a sound body and acquire desirable social 
attitudes. 

In addition to the above, interesting educational information is found 
in the chapters on “‘Changing Objectives in Indian Sechools’’ by Mrs. A. E. 
Harper, ‘‘Training for Character’’ by Dr. P. G. Bhagwat, and ‘‘Recreation 
and Play’’ by Dr. B. H. Mehta. 

Pushing beyond the pre-school period, or even the period of infaney, 
we find that a child’s right to healthy birth is seriously jeopardised if facilities 
for good maternity care are lacking. The maternity mortality rates in Bombay 
as those in other parts of the country, clearly indicate that the problem of 
providing medical and nursing care for mothers is a very real and pressing 
problem. 

Comprehensive programmes of maternal and child health must be 
carried on, and more adequate resources for medical and nursing eare at 
delivery, and throughout the antepartum and postpartum periods must be 
developed if the lives and health of the mothers and new-born infants are to 
be safeguarded. Sir Mangaldas V. Mehta deals with this aspect in his chapter 
on -’Maternal Welfare,’’ showing what is actually being done in Bombay. 
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The security and welfare of children depend not only upon the intelli- 
gence, economic resources, and devotion of parents, eduecationists, and social 
workers, but upon the foresight, integrity and ability of law-makers, public 
officials, and administrators of privately sponsored organizations. To all such 
The Child in India has very valuable information to give. 

Our understanding of the child and his nature, and the methods we use 
for his care and growth will determine the extent to whieh India will sueceed 
in creating conditions of community life in which security and opportunity 
for children will be cherished as the central objective of eeonomie and social 
organization. 


— The Illustrated Weekly of India 
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